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ECLECTIC SERIES--NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Guide to Health.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and Hygiene. 





A revision and rearrangement of the popular Eclectic Physiology, which 1s still | 


continued in publication. The effect of aleohotic drinks and narcotics on the 
human system is fully considered in connection with each division of the subject, 
to meet the requirements of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the 
laws in several States requiring Temperance Physiology to be taught in the pub- 
lie schools. 190 pp: cloth. Profusely illustrated by engravings and full page 
¢ sored plates. Sample copy and Introduction price, 60c. 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS: 


Sample Copy and 


Introduction Exchange 

Price. Price. 

ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER ci rs . ° $.20 $.12 
ECLECTIC GERMAN FIRST READER, a . 25 15 
ECLECTIC GERMAN SECOND READER, . " 35 20 
ECLECTIC GERMAN THIRD READER, . . 42 25 


ECLECTIC GERMAN FOURTH READER, . . 60 36 


EMBRACING A THOROUGH COURSE IN LANGUAGE LESSONS AND COMPOSITION; 
Translation Exercises; German Lessons with Interlinear Translations; German Script 


te. : 
Richly Illustrated. The only German Series published equal in merit and 
attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
Morris’s Scripture Readings. By Edw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Sem- 


inary. One hundred selections from the various versions of the Bible. _ For School pur- 
poses. Opening exercises, responstve reading, etc. Cloth. 244 pp. Introduction and 


, sample copy, price 60c. 


White’s Pedagogy. By E. E. White, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools ; author 
of White’s Arithmetics. Mailing price, $1.17. 
ECE cTIC SERI2.S—THE POPULAK STANDARDS. 

More Largely Used than any others in Public and Private Schools. 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Charts, White’s New Arithmetic, 

McGuffey’s Revised_Spellers, Ray’s New Algebra, 

Ray’s New Arithmetic, Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 

Harvey’s Revised Grammar, Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebra, 

New Eclectic Geographies, Holbrook’s Normal Grammars, 

New Eclectic Copy Books, Ridpath’s U. S. Histories, 

Eclectic U. S. Histories, Thalheimer’s Histories, 

Eclectic System of Drawing, Forbriger’s Drawing Tablets, 

Eclectic Book-keeping, Long’s Language Exercises, etc. 


Send for our PROPOSITION of Exchange and Introduction Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacancies ! 











jac | | DO YOU WANT TEACHERS? 
Vacancies ry DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency 


Established 1880. 


Union School Bureau, 


ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. edge of the work of the hool Agency. I take 


jean ted recommending it to teachers and patrons gen- 
The past six weeks we have boen invited to re-| faithful Yally set 8 for them suitable and profitable sit- 
commend teachers for more than 500 vacancies, | uations. I further state that those wishing to employ 
Among those wre presidents for 4 colleges, pro- | teachers can fully rely on his recommendation. State to 
fessers for 41 colleges, teachers for 18 normal | him the kind of teacher you want, and then leave the se- 
schools, principale ane inate poate rood various de- eas ay dea en my word for it you will be well pleased 
partments of 57 academies and semin: superin- 

tendents and principals for 42 pee a 16 high FRANK M. _—, i. City Schools, _ 
schoo! principals, 38 high school tenehere, li ward y aceon, Seam, Apel 1, 166. 
principals, acda large number o mary, inter- | Teac 

mediate and grammar teachers. The cails still T ror ne positions, and Schools 
continue, and will do so during the spring and | "€eding teachers, should address with stamp 


summer months, 8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 


The calls have come direct from the authorities, 
and not from disinterested parties. If not yet No. 26 South Cherry Street, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


pai ° 
agreeably > oo gyn for application blank. No 
profits cn registratian fees, Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
20-1-6t E.uuorsrt, Iv. 19-6-ly Mention this Journal, 





Prof. Frank M. Smith says: From my personal knowl- 
Southern Sc 


Prof. Woolwine represents teachers | 





Washington University 


| OF ST. LOUIS, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. THE COLLEGE: M.S.SNOW, Dean. DEGREES: I. Bachelor of Arts. IT. 
Bachelor of Philosophy. IIL. Master of Arts. IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 

If. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. DEGREES: I. Civil 
Engineer. II. Mechanical Engineer. IL. Chemist. IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Master 
of Science. VI. Doctor of Philosophy. 

Ill. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Director. ° 

IV. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL: W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D., Dean. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. A Preparatory School for 
College, Polytechnic, School and Business. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a 
school for Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years. Branches 
taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and Literature, Latin, French, Drawing, and the Use of 


Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, and the management 
of the Engine. 


VIi. MARY INSTITUTE: C. 8. PENNELL, Principale A Completely Equipped 
School for Girls and young Ladies. Enrollment, 420 pupils. 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Po hnic School, all facilities for the best edu- 
cation, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, etc., are adequately supplied. All undergrad- 
uates have free admission to workshop instruction in Manual Traini 

Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for $20 per month and 
upward, 

, For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above, 
J-17 W. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 





“Missouri Schoo! of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 
The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace 
in three years among the most prominent, the following: 


CIVIL ENGINEERING: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangula- 
tion, Road Construction, Actual Practice in the Field. 


MINE ENGINEERING: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 


MaTHeEMATICS: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry, the Infinites- 
mal Calculus with their numerous applications. 


MECHANICS. Rational and applied. 


CILEMISTRY AND METALLURGY: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpipe Analysis, Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical and Assay Labora- 
tories are well equipped. 


GRAPHICS: Descriptive Geometry, Shades, Shadows and Perspective; an extended 
course in Drawing. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which 
admits to Professional Courses without further examination. 
ACADEMIC CoURSE.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special refe r 
| ence to the needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year.’ Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Fall Term Begins Monday, September 19th, 1887. 


For information apply to HAS. E. 1 
W. G. CLARK, Secretary. 18-2-tf CHA, WACT, Deweron 


| HOLMES’ NEW READERS : 








Best ideas 3 neatest illustrations ; cheapest book. 
Samples will repay teacher-or parent. First 


ESTEY 2 
Reader, 16 cents: Second Reader, 23 cents, 


Maury’s New Physical Geography : | the World. For de- 


Scientific and popular ; wonderfully interesting as lightful quality, pu 
a text-book or for general reading. Maiied for $1..0. rity and exquisite 


Maury’s New Geographies. 


The Elementary and Manual make the r 
school course and present the subject, as per 
data and methods, in most charming Siyle. Both 
books mailed for examination for $1.60. 


tar | St@at durability, it 
“Tatest | HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


r 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING co., eSTEY & CAMP, 
19 Murray St.,New-¥¢rk. | 203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS,MO, 
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Ven DRAWINGS ,UNE- 
ENGRAVINGS MANUSCRIPT, 
AUTOGAAH LETTERS APS 


ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM 
PHTOGRAPH, NEGATIVESR 
BRUSH DRAWINGS. ‘ 

No HAND WORK ,NO REDRAWING. 


EUREKA RECITATIONS. 


A 25 Cent Book for only 12 Cents. 

We call your special attention to the new series 
of Recit-tions and Readings carefully arranged by 
Mrs. Anna Raadall-Diehl, one of the ane 
successful teachers :f the Art of Elocution, and 
well-known as the. author of several standard works 
on the subject. Six numbers now ready. 
number is different from the other, is bound ip 
handsome lithograph cover printed in four colors 
aud coutains 128 pages; price of each number by 
mail postpaid, only 12 cents. The six numbers sent 
to any rece for 60 cents, or 12 cents for single 


copy. Addre: 
38. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P.O mei 2767. 81 Rose st , New York. 
19-8-ly Mention this Journal.’ 


The Phonowcraphic Magazine 


Jerome B. Howard, Editor, 


A 24 page Monthly containing eight pages 
of beautifully engraved Phonetic Shorthand 
in every number. The authentic exponent 
of the Benn Pitman System of Phonography, 
$1.50 per annum in advance. Specimen 
copy sent frce. Address 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


ESTIMATE. 








PILL 


“CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH.” 
The and Only Genuine. 


Safe and always Reliable. Aak‘your Drugeiat fr 
no other, or 4o. 


A s 
s 
a mail, 





“Chichesters 
hati Appia oR 


canyreyel Pilla. Te 
ter’s | ep 


STUDY. LATINand GREEK 
at SIGHT, use the “INTERLINFAR 
Lay ore! *» Sample page and Cata- 
dae of mE Books free. C. DESILVER & pl 
No, 11¢2 Walnut Street, 
PHILA PL 


PHILA EL- 
Mention this Journal. ney 6t 




















Thompson’s Examiner's 
Comranion 
READY FOR DELIVERY, 
Yontaining 13 studies not in- 
sluded in the Examiner, 200 
of questions and 
answers. Also 
the ‘teacher's Examiner. 
New Edition, 1887. | 
Thirteen branches of quest- | 
ions and answers, 200 pages. | 
These ks are ag a 
for teachers to aid in Exam- 
inations aad general Revis- 
ions. A copy of each book 
will safely guide the teacher | 
through the most difficult | 
examination. 
Mailed =. an 
$1. 







60 each. 





Address, 
ALesEy H. THOM ’s°N 
etropolitan Block, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 
Lectures............0.000 ecceccece cceccccecces I OO 
Common School Edition..... Siebanes cocvccce I SO 
Counting House Edition........... cccccccces 3 00 


A sample copy of either book for examination, 
the five books for $3.50. 
panied by the money. 


GILBERT BOOK Co., Publishers. 
20g N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 17-J-1tf 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITATED MEN. 


You are 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TEXAS SEHOOL AGENCY 


Procures competent teachers for schools | 


free of charge. Supplies teachers seeking 


positions at small cost. The Agency, through 
its Manager, a practical teacher of eleven 
years es perience and now president of the 
Masonic Institute of this city, brings to its 
aid an extensive acquaintance with the 


teachers and schools in Texas and other 
southern states. Trustees wanting teachers 
and teachers seeking positions should ad- 
dress with stamp for reply 


wy... BD. 
Bonham, Texa . 


LAC NUGHAPHY ! Ur Geometric Shorthand 
Writing. Full course of lessons by mail for $10. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS ! 


ys Or Memory Lessons, a beok of 96 pages. 
structions, for $1. Send for pet wo rebar AD aDaM 
MILLER, 45 8. Elizabeth et., Chicago, Il, 


+ _ —$—— 

















ALLEN, Manager, 


pay 7 yon % 4 Scie ta ee 
permanen ule 

| Of Vitality and Manhood, and all kindred troubles. 

— | Also for a ee Giscenes. Cons lete restora- 

| No risk isincurred. 1 rated pamplet in 

OLTAIC CO., Marshall, Mich. 





Profitable Work 
for Vacation. 


Unien (uot already worked) for ‘* The Story 
fist Missions.” if conducted with energy and tac’, 
will pay the agent from $75.0) to $200.00 per month. 
The pastors help the agent. 
termstoC R. 

st, 4 Louis, Me. 
Agents wanted also for The Wonders of 


the season 





PROF. NYE’S Musical Transp Chart Il) d) 
for Organ Band Instruments and voice, Circulars, 2c. 
stamp. Prof. J. B. NYE, Swatara Station, Pa, 
Mention this Journal. 








THE LITTLE GIANT. 


Cheapest ill a 











— — paper r 
in America, 52 copies (1 year) only 50 cts, post-paid. wooD 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy. Address, 
THE LITTLE GIANT, 21 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. ENGRAVING. 
ileal Artistic & Comic Designs, 
AY and 8. S. REWARD CARDS. Birthday, Christ- D 
y_inas and Easter Dah Engravin x. School Reports. Portraits, 
e ivi - > * 
_— Ten ‘Sam le 8. 5 % Card sy ~y A On Machinery 
1.00. bh nared yg ———. -00. thi; 
Fifty Olt Panela $2.50. “AGENTS ee ior Engraving Buildings, 
rs. 
fire. Grove: Goveland, 20x30, enmegle 35 conte. Longe Patents, Etc. 


WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 


White House Station, N. J. 


19-10-1lt Mention this Journal. 
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post-paid. | 
Send 77 J Pe ang 
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address, 


Two Important Works 


THAT SHOULD BE INEVERY LIBRARY, 


And in the hands of every one interested in the great Social Ques 
tions of the day. 





SOCIAL SOLUTIONS. 


(SOLUTIONS SOCIALES.) 


By M. GODIN, 


Founder of the Familistere at Guise; Prominent 
Leader of Industries in France and Belgium, 
Member of the Navional Assembly. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 
MARIE HOWLAND. 
1 vol. 12 mo. illustrated, cloth gilt, $1.50. 


An admirable English translation of M. Godins 
statement of the course of study which led him to 


| conceive the S cial Palace at Guise, France, There 


is no question that this public tion will mark an 
ersin the growth of tie labor question, It should 
serve as the manual for organized labor in its pres- 


| ent contest, since its teachings will as surely lead 


The most complete system extant, and at prices | 


to the destruction of the wages system as the aboli- 





tion m.vement lead to that of chattel s!avery. 


‘JOHN W. LOVELL, Publishers, 


SCHOOL 


BaP rccccsece secececcceccccccscccccecccccseses BOO | 
will be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or 


The five books sent to teachers for examination 
for $3.50, but only in reply to requests accom- | 


The New 


THE CONDITION 


—OF THE— 


Working Class in England 


IW 1844 


With Appendix Written 1886 and Pre- 
face 1887. 


By FREDERICK ENGELS. 


TRANSLATED BY 


FLORENCE KLLLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 


~ Ivol., 12mo, cloth gilt, $1.25. 


ld & lp j Vesey at., New York. 


York School Book Clearing House 


Send lists giving date of copyright or edition of any booJs 


BOOKS 


you have to dispose of, and we will mage you an offer. 
School and College Text-booSs in new, shelf-worn or 


second-hand, at less than regular rates. 


NwERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
W A NTH D a Ae E. 66 and 68 Duane St., New Yord, 





KINDRGARTEN 





AND SCHOOL J. W. 
SBHERMERHORN & Co 
7 East 147TH StT., 
SUPPLIES, New YORK. 











- COMMON SCHOOLS 


Examiner and Review 


Nearly 3,000 difficult questions and problems, with | 


answers, in ali the branches required for a teacher’s 


| first and second grvde certificates, from exam nstion 
| papers of State, County, and City Superintendents 


| 20 and 


| inserted in the Old Reliable A 


A canvass of almost any well settled county in the | 
Bap- | 


Send for circu‘ars and | 
Barns, PUBLISHING LO., 707 Olive | 


the Whole World,” the most saleable secular boo« of 


SEND FcR ESTIMATES. 


MISSOURI ENG. cO., = ane |° se one peters stamps for my lightning methed for computing | 


of 24 States, 351 pages. 
op receipt of price. 
lications. Address, 


I. H. BROWN & CO., 


212 Pine St, - - 8ST. LOUIS, MO- 
10-6-ly Mention this Journal 


FRE 


Price, $1. Sent, postpaid, 
Send for circular of other pub- 








You se receive hundreds of samples, cat- 
alogues, pers, magazines, etc., ny senting 
Bide sliver te. © have your name and afidress 
nts’ pa 4 which 

goes to firmsalloverthe U. 8. Name this pores 
ae Re | GOODSPEED ‘Pub., Dwight, Il. 


Estey Organs. 


STAND Cy as the Re Organ of the 
World, for delightful qua ity, purity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, variety of - a ard great ad 
bility, it HAS NO EQUA 


Estey Pianos 


The most popular Pianosever made. Have eq 
merit with the celebrated Estey Organs. 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


| 916 and 918 OliveSt., ST.LOUIS, NO. 
| iy A e refer tw any Bauk in § St. Louisor C 





Acme Book-Keeping Charts. 


A Practical Work by a Practical Accountant shows at sight 
HOW TO OPEN, KREP AND CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS, 
Is being readily Ioeal Journals by Pace laggy is en- 


dorsed by Educational 
The popular verdict is, ‘J fills @ to long felt want.” 
Sent post paid on receipt or price—one dollar. 
Circular: free. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Ww. B. SOURBEER. 


4564 Page ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Printed for the Editors, by THE PHa@NIX PRINTING Co., 
and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., and ad- 
mitted for transmission through the mails at second- 
class rates.’” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, News r Advertising Agent, 41 
Park Row (Times Building). ew York, is authorized to 
contract for advertisements in all the editions of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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One of our subscription books is still 
missing, since the fire. We fear a large 
number who are entitled to receive the 
JOURNAL will fail to get it. As fast as 
information is given, subscribers names 
shall be re-entered. 

A boy’s* composition: ‘Cats can 
clime treas. Dogs kan’t. That is 
lucky for cats. When a dog gets after 
them they can clime a trea, where they 
can sass back without gittin hert.”’ 


~~ 
THE State Teachers’ Association of 


Arkansas, meets at Lonoke on the 21st 


day of June, 1887, and continues four | 


days. 


= 9~P ee 
JAY GOULD and Ru-<sell Sage are to 
be sued by Kansas Pacific bondholders 
for $5,000,000. 





J. B. MERWIN..-ccccceee Managing Editor 
HON. R. D. SHANNON, 
po 2 1 OSBORNE, Associate Editors 
PROF. R. C. NORTON, 





Terms, per year, In advance........+«. $1 00 
Single COpy-cecsesccesecees 


eecccscccecs 10 








J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, man- 
aging editor of the JoURNAL oF Epvu- 
CATION, delivers the annual address 
before the graduating class of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University at 
Carbondale, June 9, 1887. 

——_ > eo —_- 
- Remember, that it is ignorance that, 
oppresses and disturbs and cheapens 
labor all the time, and not capital, at 
all. 


Don’t worry about the $400,0000,000 





Distribute it—among the people to 
whom it belongs as suggested by United 
States Senator Voorhes in paying pen- 
sions and in educating the illeterates. 
The North and the South would then 
share equally in its disposition as they 
ought to do. 


Distribute the surplus. 
——_+> o—____ 


Get at the facts in the case—all the 
facts, both sides, for facts are stubborn 
things and we all should be glad that 
they are, forto them we can always 
tether reasons and truths with a chain 
that no refiner’s fire can melt, and no 
gale oftheory or blank assertion can 


snap asunder. 
—_—_—_~» e-- 


Let us who are young and preparing 
to battle with life’s work, educate our 
selves just as much as our means will 
allow, that we may be better farmers, 
better citizens, better respected by the 
multitudes who depend upon us for 


their welfare. 
<> — 


THe Spectator of May 14 talks ina 





plain common sense way in regard to 


| the mismanagement of affairs by the 
| present School-Board, in addition to 
| showing up the ‘‘shortage,”’ or how it 
happens that there is a lack of funds 
{to sustain the schools. 

’ 


surplus in the United States Treasury. | 


The free school system is the one great 
hope, the one central, indispensable 
means, which members of oum Repub- 
lic hold in common, to keep our coun- 
try from ruin, preserve its integrity,and 
assist its progress. 

2 ~~ eo 

Honesty, integrity, character, must 
control the majority, else the one great 
necessity of the world’s progress, self- 
government, will inevitably be destroy- 
ed. The danger is at our doors. It 
does not consist,in this country,at least, 
in the lack of riches, but it does consist 
wholly in the lack of honesty and in 
training for character above place’ and 
money: 

——_—_0~» oe _—___. 

The National Teachers Association 
will hold its session this year at Chi- 
cago, July 12 to 15. Full information 
concerning programm, board, can be 
obtained by addressing Supt. A. G. 
Lane, Room 57, Court House, Chicago; 
and Jerome Allen, 25 Clinton Place, 
New York; 

ea 


A GOOD RECORD. 

Involving a thousandfold more bene- 
fits to the people—than appears upon 
its face and alike creditable to the 
teachers and the people. We hope to 
to see it copied and perpetuated. 

The lowa Tipton Advertiser says : 

Where there is the least change in 
|the personale of teachers, there the 
best shools are found—an aphorism 


| newly enforced by the following list of 
ithe public teachers in lowa who have 
| been in their present positions fifteen 


| years or more, as reported to the state 








superintendent: Charles G. Kretsch- 


Dubuque, for twenty-eight years; Lue’ 
E£, Chambers, principal Jackson school, | 
Cedar Rapids, for twenty years: J. A.) 
Woods, privcipal of Clarinda for twen- 
ty-three years; Thos. M. Irish, prin- 
cipal Third ward school, Dubuque, for 
nineteen years; F. M. Witter, superin- 
tendent Muscatine schools for nineteen 
ryears; W. W. Jamieson, superintendent 
Keokuk shools for eighteen years; S. 
O. Thompson, principal West Hill 
schools, Burlington, for eighteén years; 
W. Hummel, principal south boundary 
school, Burlington for seventeen years ; 








J. W King, principal of Crocker school 


West Des Moines, seventeen years: D. 
W. Lewis, superintendent Washington 
schools for seventeen years; J. J. Nagel, 
principal of school No. 4 Davenport, 
for sixteen years ; Henry Sabin, superin- 
iendent Clinton schools for fifteen 
years. 
ee oe oe 

No system of education is complete 
till it concerns itself for the entire body, 
and all the parts of human life—a char- 
acter high, erect, broad-shouldered, 
symmetrical, swift; not ¢he mind, but 
the man. Our familiar phrase, ‘‘whole- 
souled,’’ expresses the aim of learning 
as well as any. 

You want to rear men fit and ready 
for ail spots and crises, prompt and busy 
in affairs, gentle among little children, 
self-reliant in danger, genial in com- 
pany, sharp in a jury-box, tenacious at 
a town-meeting, unseducible in a crowd, 
tender at a sick-bed, not likely to jump 
into the first boat at a ship-wreck, affec- 
tionate and respectable at home, oblig- 
ing in a traveling party, shrewd and 
just in the market, reverend and punc- 
tual atthe church, o going about as 
Robert Hall said, ‘‘with an air of per- 
petual apology for the unpardonable 
presumption of being in the world,” 
nor yet forever supplicating the world’s 
special consideration, brave in action, 
patient in suffering, believing and cheer- 
ful everywhere, fervent in spirit serving 
the Lord. 

This is the manhood that our age and 
country are asking of its educators— 
well-built and vital manifold and har- 
monious, full of wisdom, full of energy, 
full of faith. 


—_——o—-o————— 


Miss May McIntosh tells our wayward 


emer, pfincipal Fifth ward school, |¢i9n4 Dr. Jerome Allen that “the tea- 


chersdo not enough honor their own 
profession, and then wonder that the 
world does not recognize it in a practi- 
cal manner. The journal should urge 
the teacher to be the king, the queen 
of his or her social environement, with 
all influence and speech ever on the 
side of the right.” . 

That is exactly the object and 
“Creed”? of the American Journal of 
Education. 


———~—~ oe 
Our teachers resist both ignorance 
and incapacity, thisis not only leyiti- 
wate, it is glorious. 
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INTELLIGENCE initiates the multitude | 


of political economy and sociology. 





itself and yield its whole virtue to him, | represent “the small, select, educated terpretation of Democratic doctrines; 
into the secrets of life, into the study | He should see that he can live all his-. | Class’’ be willing to abdicate in favor of | pyt they do not believe that these doc- 


tory in his own person. ll literature 


writes the character of the wise man. | 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvca- | All books, monuments, pictures, con- 
TION has for years as our friends will bear | Versation, are portraits in which he | 
witness been stating the fact which Mr. finds the lineaments he is forming. The | 


|educational mugwumps? We fear not, 
and therefore expect a.battle in which 
the victories will not all be on the side 
of the ‘‘classes’’ as distinguished from 
‘the masses.’’? In this conflict our side 


| trines justify them in refusing the assist- 
| 


Geo. P. Brown of the Illinois School silent and the loud praise him and ac- | is taken—we are ready to fight on the | 


Journal emphasizes as follows: 

‘Every teacher who performs his duty 
faithfuliy and conscientiously is a hero. 
Would there were more of the spirit of 
hero-worship among us.” And this too 
is equally good. 

‘*Let what is really done your teachers 
and educators every where—be clearly 
and persistently set forth, until its claim 
is allowed. ‘The consciousness of good 
done is the sharpest spur to better 
doing.” 

INTELLIGENCE lights up the depths 
of the public conscience with an invisi- 
ble lamp that all may see and know 
what is right and wrong. 





THE crops are good, farmers, mer- 
chants, and men in business of all kinds 
are making money. Let us arrange it 
so the teachers shall sbare in this pros- 
perity by an imerease of wages and 
longer school terms also. They will re 
pay this deserved recognition a thou- 
and fold. 

aig pede 

PRESIDENT and Mrs. Cleveland have 
promised, unless official business inter- 
feres, to visit St Louis, September 27, 
1887. We hope other friends will drop 
in upon us at the same time. The 
latch-string will be out at 1104 Pine 

‘ street. 
———-9<-o- 

Our teachers do a vast amount of this 
work towards the training of willions 
in all the vital elements of citizenship— 
in the publie schools, which is seldom, 
if ever, recognized, but the world is 
greatly enriched by this universal fidel- 
ity on their part. 
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A few of our Educational Institutions 
are comparatively well endowed. 

That of Girard College has come to 
be the largest. It is said to be at pre- 
sent $10,000,000 ; Columbia, $5,000,000 ; 
John Hopkins, $4,000, 000 ; Harvard, 
$3,000,000 ; Princeton, $3,500,000 ; 
Leigh, $1,800,000; Cornell, $1,400,000. 

Senator Stanford’s University in 
California will have $20,000,000, to start 
with and will be open to young women 
as well as to young men, and all the 
laboratories and libraries will be used 
by the two sexes in common, and it is 
his intention to see that his professors 
are not overburdened by under graduate 
teaching. 

———eme -— 

Kmerson said, ‘there is properly no 
history—only biography.” 

Every mind must know the whole les- 
son for itself,—must go over the whole 
ground. What it does not see, what it 
does not live, it will not know. 

The world exists for the education of 
ouch man. There is no age or state of 
scociety or mode of action in history to 


which there is not something corre- | 


sponding in his life. Everything tend 
in a wonderful manner to abbreviate 


| cost him, and he is stimulated wherever 
he moves, as by persanal allusion. 
e+e -— 


A DECLARATION OF WAR. 





Let believers in public education con- 
gratulate themselves that the enemy has 


(at last come out of the brush. The | 


| Anglo-Saxon characteristic of grum- 


bling has not unfrequently been mis- | 
taken for a sign of dissatisfaction. The | 
‘sinuous politician, the wise statesman 
_and the intelligent American are never | 
| thus deceived. ‘Whom the gods wish | 
| to destroy they first make mad ;” is this | 


_to be illustrated by the friends or by the 
| foes of popular education? 
| The Popular Science Monthly has 
openly declared against the continuancé 
_of the public schools. Whether its pro- 
nunciamento is the expression of an in- 
dividual opinion which the publishers 
will feel called upon to disclaim, or 
whether the editor has but given expres- 
sion to the belief held by those whose 
| speeches are “written in his book,’’ and 
_of those who learn their physical science 
through its pages, it is yet too early to 
| Say. 
If, however, the views advanced by 
the editor of the Popular Science Monthly 
| are not merely individual, then an organ 
} has been found for anti-public school 
| arguments, and the supporters of popu- 
| lar education will know where to look 
for the statements of their opponents. 
‘He who climbs the heights must 
dwell alone.’”” The wise man might 


have added that ‘she who remains be- | 


low may find himself dwelling uncom- 
fortably by himself.” 
We condole with all real students of 
social problems, as well as with such of 
| them as believe actively in public in- 
struction; for the grounds taken by the 
‘editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
necessitate our listening to arguments 
\which are not merely (as he says of 
those of the opposition party), ‘‘familiar 
, to us,’’ but what is far more to the pur- 
pose were neither debatable upon scien- 
tific grounds, nor better worth consider- 
ation than any other exploded ideas. 
The editor of the Popular Science 
| Monthly declares, in substance, that it 
is better for us to be governed by a 
small, select, educated class. There are 
always those who sigh for the “good 
old days” which have passed away never 
, to return, or which find their existence 
only in the discontent of their eulogists. 
| As soon as a man begins to vegetate and 
_to find the world slipping from his grasp 
| he finds easy assurance that everything 
is going to the “demnition bow-wows.” 
|It never seems to occur to such men 
| that the movement of which they speak 
/may be relative and not absolute, and 
that it may be the speaker that is going 
to the Ewigkeit. 

Shall we return to the institutions of 
\the past? Can we so return even if we 
so desire? Will the people who do not 
i 


| side of popular institutions; for ‘‘with 


We have such belief in our acquaintance 
| with the situation, and in a consequent 
| ability to meet the adversary in fair, 
| free, scientific discussion, that we are 
| ready for the fight. 
| Upon what grounds do the believers 


all people and peoples who have ap- 
proached the question in the spirit of 
science; this is a species of authority 
which science never denies. 


dence already passed upon and accepted 
| or to adduce fresh evidence. 


ance proferred to increase the educa- 
tional advantages of Alabama, and to 
put an end to the great danger of illiter- 
acy threatening all the Southern States. 
Appreciating the situation throroughly, 


| recognizing that the State has done all 
| all their faults, we love them still.” | 


jt can, and yet failed to accomplish all 
it wants to do and all that ought to be 


done, seeing that there is no greater 


It is not) ests of Alabama would be reinforced to 
necessary at present to reproduce evi- | 


struction has been put by its opponents | 
upon the defensive, and is required only | 
to meet the attacks that may be made. | 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpUCA-| 
TION has again and again urged unceas- | 


ing vigilance, instant consideration of 
any cavil and the speedy correction of 
any real errors, and the need for the 
soldiers of the people ‘to sleep upon 
their arms.” The JoURNAL may have 


been accused of too warm a partisan- | 


ship, but it has never been suspected of 


cratic ideas than absolute 


danger to the republic and to Demo- 
blackness 


| and ignorance, they have decided, after 


lukewarmness or lack of vigilance. | : sphoige as 
‘institutions to speak of, which lightly 


The JouRNAL's predictions may have 
seemed the creations of an over-excited 
enthusiasm, but their correctness and 
timeliness have been vindicated by 
‘Time whieh proveth all things.” 


———_0~—> e___ 


Tue New York World says. “If Mr. 


freely trying the case after hearing 
in public instruction base their claims? | 


In brief upon the consentient opinion of | the proposition, tocall upon their repre- 


everything that could be said against 


sentatives in Congress to suppart the 
Blair bill and Federal aid to education. 
Good for Alabama. The school inter- 


the extent of $5,370,848.45 if this bill 


| for Federal Aid should pass as it ought 
Public in- | 


to pass. 
————eo we —- 


NO MORE STATE EDUCATION. 





It has always been a favorite belief 
of ours that each step of progress is not 
only built upon those that have pre- 
ceded it, but retains them for the com- 
pletion and support of the staircase. 
There are those whose imagination is 
excited by rhetorical accounts of the 
days of chivalry: those who consider 
Don Quixote as a ghastly travesty of 


is near akin to blasphemy. There are 
those who are keen enough to see that 


'‘*backing’”’ is the modern Shibboleth, 
,and who care not for quality but quan- 


Cleveland desires te promote a Southern | 


member of his Cabinet to the Supreme 
Bench, there is L. Q. C. Lamar, one of 
the best lawyers in the country and a 
man of undoubted integrity.’ This is 
all true, and Secretary Lamar is a strong, 
consistent advocate of Federal Aid to 
Education, and the schools of Missis- 
sipi would receive $4,624,339.33 if the 
bill for Federal Aid should pass, as it 
ought to pass. What are the teachers 
and other educators of the State doing 
to secure its passage? No time should 
be lost in circulating petitions among 
the people for this aid. 
8 <> eo —____ 


A SQUARE CONTEST. 


The contest for Federal aid to educa- 
tion has never been made more square- 
ly than in Alabama, and its decision 
may by accepted as the voice of the peo- 
ple and Democracy of this throroughly 
Democratic State. We are glad to know 
that it has ranged itself with the 
friends of education, the enemy of 
ignorance and illiteracy. 

The Alabama Legislature is over- 
whelmingly Democratic, the Republi- 
cans being almost without representa- 
tien. Tnere is no doubt of the party 
fealty of the Democrats of that State, 
for they always and under all cireum- 
stances roll up a handsome majority, re- 


tity; who are willing to hunt with the 
hounds and run with the hare; who, 
recognizing the ‘‘magnificent mystery 
of words”’ are willing to pay in this cur- 
rent coin for any service which can be 
exchanged for more legitimate mintage. 
But, fortunately for the protection of 
the sheep to be fleeced, there are always 
those whom impulse or honesty leads to 
a frank statement of motives which the 
diplomatist and politician prefers to 
keep in a delightful twilight. The edi- 
tor of the Popular Science Monthly rep- 
resents this last class, and, in the May 
issue, he states without equivocation 
his disbelief in public instruction, and 
his belief in its discontinuance. Do 
away with the Public Schools, is his 
warcry. Had the gentleman stopped 
here, no one could have objected to the 
expression of an individual opinion 
upon the part of one known to fame, 
through association with a literary and 
commercial enterprise inaugurated and 
sustained by others. Up to date this is 
a free country, and the freedom is like 
the gentle dew of heaven, which drop- 
peth alike upon the just and the unjust. 

The editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly, however, was not satisfied 
with an inexpugnable position. He 


. _knew the privileges of a modern Dog- 


berry, but unfortunately, undertook to 
combine these with more modern and 
incongruous ideas. The editor proceeds 
to give reasons for the faith that is in 


_him, and it is with these reasons that 
turn a solid Democratic delegation to | 


Congress and are stalwart in their in-| 


we are concerned. 
1. The editor announces that edu- 
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cation is properly a matter for the| RECOGNIZED FACTS. 
family rather than the State. 


This, as an ipse dixit, is of equal weight | These recognized facts in regard to 
with the statement of any other person | the value and importance of the work 
not known to be an authority. But as done in our schools by the teachers and 
the utterance of a scientist, or man of educators of the country, so fully and 
science, (or, what is still more, of a| graphically stated by Hon. Frank E. 
man who sits in judgment upon the/| Richey, at the banquet tendered Dr. | 
validity of scientific discovery and | Edwards at the Southern Hotel, it seems 
effort,) it is open to the objection of | to us should be brought more directly to 
seeking to have others accept ‘authority | the notice of the taxpayers by our 
in matters of belief..’ Science pro-| teachers through the local papers of the 


ADVERSE CRITICISMS. 


We have again and again asserted 
that the adverse criticism made by por- 
tions of the “‘secular press”? was an at- 
tempt under the guise of friendly inter- 
est to manufacture public sentiment. In 
the replies made to an article reflecting 
upon sensational newspapers, the edi- 
tor of a leading Western paper claimed 
that editorials répresented not the 
opinions of a Jack-at-all-trades, but 


| views and services of Thomas Jefferson 


nounces invalid this Katy did style of | 


several States. 





were prepared by an authority in each. 


argumentation ; the fact of its using it, These facts need to be stated and re- Specialty. “By their deeds ye shall 


is to be regarded simply as an illus- | 


stated often. Mr. Richey is not only 


| know them.”’ 


| 
| 


tration of the gulf between our belief | one of the leading members of the St. In discussing the public school ques- 


and our practice. 


| Louis bar, but he is with his extensive | tion, the editorial either ignorantly or 


We concede the editor’s individual | and growing practice a careful and | intentionally evades the real issue, and 
right to disbelieve in Public Education, thorough student of all questions bear- confuses this with side mann, OF with 
and we call it check by adducing an- | ing upon political economy and social | unreal issues. The assertion is made 


other editor’s belief in it. 
————_*—> eo —_—_ 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


progress, He not only speaks by and 
with authority on these points, but what 


that “the attempt to give a scientific, 
| philosophical and literary education at 


he says gains added strength and power State expense is a subversion of the 


nt | by his associations, and because of his | SYstem, and its effects are seen when 


The Commissioner reports the num- 
ber of public school teachers in all the 
States and Territories except Idaho as | 
319,549. The private school teachers | 
would carry the total, probably, to over | 
400,000. Several States make no dis- | 
tinction of sex in reporting teachers. | 
So far as the indications are given the | 
excess of female above male teachers is | 
84,018. 

Arkansas, Georgia, Texas, and Indian | 
Territory make no report of teachers’ | 
salaries. Twelve States and 3 Terri- | 
tories make no distinction of sex in re- | 
porting the item; for these the salaries | 
range from $23.30 to $87.84 a month. 
For the remaining States salaries for | 
men range from $20.36 to $140.50; for | 
women, from $21.28 to $96.01 a month. | 
The total annual salary depends, of | 
course, upon the average duration of | 





representative position. Mr. Richey 





FRANK E. RICHEY, Esgqr. 


said: * * **As to the extent of the 


the school year, which ranges from 62 benefits conferred upon the State of 
days in North Carolina to 198 in Mary- | Illinois by its leading educational insti- 
land. | tution, [ can only say that if it be true, 


| the common school interests are sacri- 
| ficed to it as they have been in school 
management of this city.’’ This asser- 
tion seems a malicious misstatement of 
facts, for in the worst estate of the 
School Board no such cause had led to 
any such sacrifice—at least on the part 
of the Board of Public Schools. It isa 
fact which cannot be questioned ; which 
has been so often repeated and proved, 
as to have become almost a ‘‘chestnut,”’ 
| a fact certified by every legal record 
| and vouched for by the investigations of 
| citizens who were at once unbiased, dis- 
| interested, and eminent. That the 
'**common school interests’? have not 
| been managed with reference to secon- 
| dary education, and that secondary ed- 
|‘ ucation received until within ten years 
no active support, and a smaller allot- 
ment of money for expenses than the 
income derived from property in nowise 
derived from the city of St. Louis, or 
from the State of Missouri. Had the 











Sixty-two days of six hours each, | 
or a total of 137 hours of schooling per | 
year—provided all the pupils attend | 
Do they all attend every day? | 
138 hours divided by ten cuts it to 73) 
days of schooling a year. Is this enough 
out of which to make law-makers and 
citizens? Is it? 

On this point the Commissioner says: 
“The amount of chool attendance is 
undoubtedly increasing, but improve- | 
ment in respect to regularity of attend- 
ance is not so decided as could be| 
wished. One of the chief hindrances | 
to the progress of our common schools 
is the multiplicity of school districts and 
of independent local authorities, with | 
the ‘inevitable result of small schools, 
low standards, low wages for teachers, 
poor supervision, or none at all, and 
waste of funds.’ Wherever these ‘petty | 
school sovereignities’ have been aban- 
doned, the schools are flourishing; | 


school. 


where they are maintained, the reverse | the State of Illinois than has been added | 


is true. 


as we are told it is, that education takes 


hold of men and lifts them up, purifies | 
their thoughts, refines their natures, | 
quickens their intellects, broadens their | 


views and mullipies their power, then 


the indebtedness of the people of Illi- | 
nois to their Normal University cannot | 
| be estimated. And if it be further true, 

as political economists tell us it is, and | 
as our own experiences and observa- | 


tions prove that it is, that the material 
wealth and greatness of a country de- 


pends less upon its geographical loca- | 


tion, its facilities for commerce, and the 


fertility of its soil, than it does upon | 


the intelligence of the masses of its 
people, then Richard Edwards, through 
the instrumentality of the Illinois Nor- 


mal University, and with the co-opera- | 


tion of the able and earnest corps of 
teachers gathered round him there— 
and others whom they have educated— 
has added more to the taxable wealth of 


Board of Public Schools been, as repre- 
sented, interested in secondary educa- 


income where any one could see that it 
took nothing from the current taxation. 

The constant connection of want of 
room in the district schools, and the 
folly of teaching the philosophies, the 
literatures, the sciences, and the arts, is 
what is relied upon for alienating those 
who have no knowledge of the real sit- 
uation. Doubtless it is an excellent 
political factor in the manufacture of 
public opinion, but it is neither tenable 
as a reasonable position upon a question 
in sciology, logical in its application, 
nor truthful in fact. 

As a question in sciology the facts 
must be made to rest upon something 
| other than unsupported assertion. As 
a logical application it should attack 
| State universities in regard to which it 
is directly silent. 

As a true statement of truth it should 


|by any five hundred men, living or not misrepresent patent facts, even 


“Among hopeful indications in the | dead, whose names-grace the pages of though it arranged undesirable facts in 


future of the common schools are the 
efforts for the improvement of the teach- | 


its history. [Applause.’’] 
What is true of the work of Dr. Ed- 


| accord with its underlying theory. 
| By what process the editorial writer 


ing force and for bringing the rural wards and the teachers of Illinois is succeeded to the mantle of Thomas Jef- 


| 


schools under efficient supervision, and | especially true of Dr. Baldwin and his | ferson we know not—if we were to haz- ‘ 
the increase of the local school tax in teachers in Texas, Profs. Osborn, Nor- | ard a guess we should say that he found | medical career, while fifty-one were 


sections of the country which have; 


ton and Blanton and the teachers of 


hitherto been negligent of that pro-/ Missouri, and of other adjoining States 


vision,” 


| also. 


it in a ‘‘mis-fit store.’’ Thomas Jeffer- 


Laila has more than once been made 


tion, they could easily have placed its | 
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| life was a contradiction. Usually 
| Thomas Jefferson and John C. Calhoun 


|have received this maltreatment from 
| those who could plead in extenuation of 
| their ignorance, a difference of section, 


' the effects of a partisan education, or 
the privilege of referring to men so long 


| past as one might to the megatheriums. 
| Those who wish to understand the 


| will do well to make their own studies. 


| Those who can, be persuaded that even 
| Thomas Jefferson so far transcended 
other men, as to have settled in advance 
the rational belief of the great ques- 
‘tions which were to come later, have 
still greater need to seek a more com- 
| petent or a more honest authority than 
the writer of these editorials. 

But ‘‘the true inwardness’’ has now 
become unconcealed outwardness. The 
| Catholic World, a paper published in St. 
‘Louis, declares that ‘The American 
| people have vigorously nurtured an ed- 
‘ucational fallacy. They have bantled 
,and coddled into a monstrosity. They 
/have even defied it, and ranked it in 
their pantheonsecond only to Mammon. 
| It has become a national divinity, but it 
|is proving itself to be a merciless god. 
‘It is destroying its own votaries.”’ 
“After they have plucked the fruit, and 
found it dust and ashes, they will begin 
/to understand that the seed was not 
| quite as sound as they thought it to be. 
To uproot a popular fallacy is the work 
of time. It cannot be torn out violent- 
ly from the public mind. It must be 
left to decay under the gnawing tooth 
of change.” 

It must be borne in mind that. the 
Roman Catholic Church, as a church, 
has taken no such position. It must not 
be forgotten that popular institutions 
and popular education finds many warm, 
intelligent and able supporters among 
the Roman Catholics. But it must not 
be forgotten that the Roman Catholic 
Church, like other denominations, con- 
tains many who desire to secure for 
| their church all possible control. 
| The connection between this particu- 
ilar enunciation by a Roman Catholic 


editor, and the statements of a Protes- 
|ant political journal ought to be evi- 
ident. It may be suggested by the re- 
port that a prominent member of the 
| School Board—himself neither a Roman 
Catholic nor an ardent believer in pub- 
lic education—relies for re-election upon 


a Roman Catholic vote. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


The alumni of the University of Paris 
numbered nearly 11,000 last year. Of 
| these, no fewer than 3,786 were studying 
for the legal profession, while 3,696 
"were attending the courses in the school 
| of medicine. Pharmacy engaged the 
'attention of 1,767 students, letters of 
928, and science of 467. The faculty of 
theology is very far from being as flour- 
ishing as it was in the days of Ableard, 
and only thirty-five young men having 
attended the lectures in thrs deparment 
in 1886. Thefemale students numbered 
167, of whom 108 were qualifying for a 











engaged in literary studies. There were 
seven lady scientists, and only one lady 


| sponsor for views of which his whole | lawyer. 
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No construction of lime, of rock, of 
cement, is worth the deep breath of 
genius, which is the respiration of God 
through man. 
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The debt that agriculture owes to sci- 
ence is very great, and where would 
science in agriculture find a home were 
it not for our agricultural colleges ? 
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A teacher—graduate of University 
Bonn—with certificate of the German 
Government, wants a position either in 
a College, High School, of some es- 
tablished Institute. 

Address Editor of the ‘*AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion,”’ or Prof. F. 


A. Hess, Jonesburg, P. O. Montgomery 
Co., Mo. 





A child and a horse cannot be taught 
anything all atonce. And their idea 
of the difficulty of any undertaking is 
measured by the way in which you treat 
it. A difficult point brought up persist- 
ently day after day and passed over day 
by day will soon cease to be difficult. 
Don’t let the child shy if you can help 
it. If he does shy, let him go by, and 
go the same way the next day. 


{Written for the American Journal of Education. } 
Cappo Gap, Ark., May 20, 1887. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

For several years I have been an un- 
flinching supporter of the free public 
school system. Although not perfect, 
it is far superior to the old regimé. 

It has béen prolific of good results in 
this State under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. It seeks to elevate the 
masses by thoroughly qualifying them 
for the duties and privileges appertain- 
ing to enlightened citizenship under a 
free government. Good schools are the 
life of any country. It is hardly possi- 
ble to exaggerate this for reaching re- 
sults. In Arkansas—a State much mis- 
represented abroad—that great obstacle 
known by the unenviable designation 
of prejudice, is rapidly yielding to the 
beneficent operations of our free pub- 
lic schools. 

Prof. W. E. Thompson, our worthy 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in his recent able biennial report 
says: 

“From a careful examination of the 
statistical part of this report, the gen- 
eral summaries and the reports made 
by county examiners to this office, it 
will be evident to the most skeptical 
that we are making rapid progress in 
our educational interests, and in a few 
more years Arkansas will stand side by 
side with the most favored of her sister 
States in the educational advantages 
she offers to her children.’ 

We could furnish other quotations 
from eminent educators of our State, 
relative to the growing prosperity and 
increasing efficiency of our public 
schools, but deem it unnecessary. But 
no school system—free or otherwise— 











however valid it may be, can achieve | 
maximum results without the entire co- | 
operation of the people designed to be| 
benefited by it. 
The free schools are the hope of the | 
masses educationally—hence the impor- | 
tance of making them as efficient as 
possible. Popular education is one of | 
the imperative demands of the present 
active and progressive age, and the free 
schools can be made more potent con-| 
tributors 'o a work so desirable. 

Mr. Editor, we have a great State. | 
Its natural conformation, great adapta- | 
bility for various purposes, and numer- | 
ous facilities, together with its inex- | 
haustible mineral and other resources, 
will in future secure to it that recogni- 
tion and appreciation which true worth 
always sooner or later superinduces. 

Being thus favored, the duties of our 
people in regard to the amelioration of 
their condition in a moral, intellectual, 
social and physical point of view, be- 
come quite apparent. Pardon the di- 
gression. I believe in good institutions 
of learning. I am greatly pleased with 
the JoURNAL and ‘*The World’s Cyclo- 
pedia and Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge,’’ which came in due time. Both 
are excellent. Our advice to the teach- 
ers of this State is to take the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and circulate 
it among the people, if you desire to 
enlist their active co-operation in your 
work. H. R. Co.iier. 


———-9 ~—> @ 
OzaRK, ARK., May 20, 1887. 
Editors AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvu- 

CATION OF ARKANSAS: 

As your wide awake JOURNLL has 
shown a deep interest in the educational 
wellfare of Arkansas, a few items from 
Franklin County will be of interest. I 
am glad to state that the public schools 
of Franklin county are growing steadi- 
lo in power and in popular estimation. 
May 21, 1887 all school districts will 
vote for or against school tax and elect 
one director in each district. ‘The en-| 
couraging news reaches us that nearly 
every district in the county will vote al- 
most unanimously for school tax. 

The schools are also having longer 
terms, thanksto your JouRNAL. There 
is a constant demand for more compe- 
tent teachers. The attendance increa- 
ses each year. I taught a six months 
school in one of the rural districts last 
fa'l and winter, and I enrolled 108 with 
an average daily attendance of 66 dur- 
ing the entire term. I am going to 
make an effort to organize a Reading 
Cirele at my public examination which 
will be held June 4th. This county 
boast of 87 school districts. ‘Too many. 
Ladmire your JoURNAL very much and 
the great work it is doing. It has a vim 
and determination which makes it a 
power with us. I trust before this year 
closes thatthe JoURNAL will be taken 
and read by every teacher in this State. 

Respectfully, 
H. A. NIcHOLL, Co. Ex. 
Hor-ford’s Acid Phosphate, 
In Nervous DEBILITY. 
Dr. 8. E, Sytvester Portiand, Me., says: “! 


bave used it in nervous debility with most satis- 
aectory results.” 


**Death, so-called, is a thing which makes 
men weep, 
And yet, a third of life is passed in sleep.” 
—Byron. 
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Northewestern Summer School, 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, NORMAL PARK, ILLINOIS, 
SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, - ~ - Principal. 
Beginning JULY 18, (right after National Convention of Teachers, and continuing 3 weeks, 
Four Departments. ~ 

1. Principles, Methods and Technical Work. Franeis W. Parker, Dirkctor. W. 
Thomas Helen Monfort, Tillie Coffin, and Everett Schwartz, assistants. Tuition, $7. 

2. Elocution, Music, andthe Delsarte System. Frank Stuart Parker, Director. Martha Fleming, 
assistant. Tuition, 

3. Kindergarten, and its application to primary schools. Mrs. Aiice Putnam, Director. Tuition, $6 

4 Experimental Science—Botany, Zoology, Physics, Geology, and Mineralogy. George W. Parker 
George W: Fitz, Directors. Tuition, %6. 

A teacher can work all the time on one subject, to-wit: Arithmetic, Form, Molding in Clay and Sand 
Writing, Drawing, Painting, Elocution, Kindergarten, Manual Training, orany department of Exper 
mental S:ience. ‘Toachers in all parts of the United States can bay tickets to Chicago at half rates, plu 
$2. Board at Students’ Hall, $6 per week, including a week of National Convention, 

Railroads stopping at Nérmal Park or Englewood: Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic, Mo: 
non, Chicago & Evansville, Pittsburg & Fort Wayne, Wabash Eastern Illinois, etc. Apply for board a 
once. Address FRANCIS W. PARKER, Normal Park, Il. 


Stephens’ College for Young Ladies, 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 


242 Rev. T. W. Barrett, A. M., President, W. Pope Yeaman, D.D., President of the Board of Curators, (under the 
control of the Missouri Baptist General Association.) A broad and thorough literary course embracing classics and 
modern languages. Superior advantages in music, art, elocution and book-keeping; an experienced faculty, trained 
in the best schools of Europe and America; a course of lectures by distinguished educators; extensive and beautiful 
grounds; large and well furnished rooms, lighted with gas; moral and religious influences unsurpassed. 

Next session opens September 18th, 1886. For catalogue address, 


W. Speer, Belle 
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Rev. W. T. BARRET, Columbia, Mo. 





Louisville Military Academy, 
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Preparatory School for Boys, Under 16 Years of Age. 
Address: 


ROBERT D. ALLEN, Principal, 
Deawer 28. LOUISVLLE, KY, 


NIAGARA FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS. 


The Ablest Corps of Educators, presented by any Summer School 
in the Country. 


Methods in all departments of school work. Special departments in Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Elocution and Music. 


Board, $6,00 per week. Session of 1887 will open July 18th and continue three weeks. 
For full information address, 


A. P. CHAPIN, Manager, 
58 West Main Street. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL | A thorough French and English Home 


OF YALE COLLEGE. SCHOOL FOR 20 GIRLS. 


(No day scholars.) Greatest care in all the English 
Frenc! 's 


Courses of Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in Civil and | 
Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, Botany, Zoology, | 


/ pecial studies. h taught orally and practically in such 
— ee ae Pe u — in Am | way as to enable pupils to pn» Ar p ae soidenstentl the 
Scientific Studies, with English, and language in two course. Terms, $300 a year. 
Political Economy, History, etc. Address Mme. CLERC or Miss MARION 

For programme, address Prof. GEo. J. BRUSH, Execu- | L. 4313-4315 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
| tive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 19-J-6f 20-2-ly § Mention this Journal. 
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26 English, French, Ger- 
DEPARTMENTS. A A . man. Spanish, Italian, 
a Swedish, Norwegian- 
CLASSES. Danish, Gothic, Latin, 
34 Summer Session of 1887 Greek, Hebrem, Arabic, 
PROFESSORS. OF THE Assyrian, Aramaic, 
49 COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Sanskrit, Zend, Egypt- 
LECTURES. TEWIS MILLER, Presidant. W A. PUNCAN, Secretary. ian. 


J. H. VINCENT,D.D., Chancellor; W. R. HARPER, Ph, D,, Principal; ED. OLSON, Ph.D., R.S. HOLMES, A.M., Vice-Principals- 








Instractors- 


Hrof. W.G. Ballantyne, D.D. 
*€ Clarence F. Castle, M.A. 


Instructors. °° 
Mademoiselle M. Fleurant, 


Prof. William C. Gorman. M.A, 
<: SE -O,5 


Instructors. 
Prof. A.C. Longdon, M.A. 
* D.G. Lyon, Ph.D 


Instructors, 
Prof. Edward Olson, Ph. D. 
‘+ J. Adolph Schmitz M.A 








‘* Noah K. Davis, |.L D. Hall, M. A. “ D.A. McClenahan M.A. ‘* Hermann J. Schmitz, M. A. 
mae ae en M.A. se 6W. W. Harper, Ph.D. * W.D. McClintock, M. A. ‘© Georze Scott, M, A. 
Rev. Lysander Dickerman, M. A. Miss L. M Heuermann Mrs P L. MoClintock, M.A, “ Frederick Starr, PhD. 
Prof. A. H. Edgren, Pb .D. Prof. R. 8. Holmes, M. A. Prof. Chas. T. MciCintock, M. A. ** Lewis Stuart, Ph.D. 
* . J. Ed wards, D.D. “ Geo. A Horswell, Ph.D. ** Geo. F, McKibben, M. A. * R. D..Wilson Ph. D. 
“ Richard T. Ely, Ph. D, ¢ Ww. I. Knapp, Ph.D. ** E. H. Moore, Ph. D. Alfred A. Wright. M.A, 
*, Sara A. Emerson, M.A. ‘ A, Loisette. 
1. NEW FEATURES. NO OTHER _ 2. Im breadth of Scope, the program offered 
1. Seaven’s French and German, under will satisfy most classes of students. 
oar ere aoe 3. The ablest Iustr 
i : uctor¢ from the best 
2. Boys (beginning) Latin and Greek, special SUMMER Institutions have been engaged. These in most ve 
pains being taken to make these courses of the highest merit. specialists. Contact with such men for four or six weeks 
Spanish and Old French, hae — ad- prove to be a great privilege, 
vanced students of French, undor Prof. iam I, Knapp, ’ 
Ph.D. Yale University. SCHOOL aia Tee seeenede cuployed will be found 
4. Scandinavian Languages, vnder Profs. their lone reg vd My judicious, Teachers will find it to 
Edward Olson, Ph. D., of Morgan Paik, and A. H. Edgren, nterest to attend the Chautauqua Schools, if only for 
Ph.D., of Nebraska State University. IN the sake of methods. 
56. Indo-E@ropean Philology. under Prof. A. 5. The amount of work accomplished in 
Phage» si 5 ‘ THE six weeks by those who give their attention to a single study | 
6. Zend and Gothie, with special reference to under circumstances so favorable, would, if indicated, seem 
Indo-European Philology, under Prof. A. H. Edgren. ; ee It can be appreciated only by those who 
7 Assyrian for eleme:tary ard advanced stu- WORLD - 
dents, under Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D,, of Harvard University Ul. SPECL 4NMO UNCEMENTS 
8 Arabic and Syriac, under Prof. R. D. Wil- 1. The first Saal satis ak tacoma ane 2d 
son, Ph. D., Western Theo. Sem. Allegheny. OF FERS OR will be held Saturday, July 9th, 11 4. mM. The various depart: | 
8. Egyptian, under Pref. Lysander Dickerman, — will be organized on the same day between 2 and 4 P. M. 
Boston. ecitations will begin Monday, July 11th, 8 & m. | 
10. New Testament Greek, classes for linguis HAS EVER ‘aie 5 chapel exercise which all students are desired to at- | 
tic and exegetical work. Prof. A. A. Wright, M.A., Boston. peri by the C every morning at 8 | 
—Algebra, Geometry. Trigon- bss 5 : ‘ | 
othe: Eitan tate Bat E. Hi. Moore, Ph.D. (Yale) OEFERED 3. The tuition fee (exclusive of gate fee) will be five dollars 
North-Western University, Evanston, Il. » a rey > os — pb —_— pv any single department | 
‘8 for eac ition rt i | 
12. History, English and Ecclesiastical, department of chemistry, in which the taits mage me the | 
under Prof. R. S, Holmes M.A., Plainfield, N. J. SUCH A 


13. Physiological Memory, under Prof. 
A. Loisette, New York City. 

14. Paychology, under Prof. Noah K. Davis, 
LL.D., University of Virginia, Va. 

15. Sveial Science, »nder Prof Richard T. Ely, 
Ph‘D.. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Il. GENERAL STATEMENTS. 

1. In respect to thoroughness, the work 
done at Chautauqua will be equal to that of any College in 
America. 

For Information, Circulars, etc., address 





COURSE OF 
SUMMER 
STUDY. 


WwW. S. DUNCAN, Secretary, 





4. No student may take studies in more than two d =| 
ments without the special permission of the Principal. cia 
5. Examinations will be offered on the last recitation d 
ee ee hen —— who pass these examinations = | 
c cate indicating the amount and cha: i 
performed will be granted. ee ae ee | 
6. Books for all departments will be found at Chautauqua. 
7. For special information concerning the details of work in | 
any class or department address the instructor. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principal. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. | 








NO VALID ARGUMENTS. 


enterprises as contrasted with spiritual | tration has been so fatal as to wholly | 


ie ones; in short, of what the scientists | destroy the good effects made by thou- | 


It really seems to be a pity, but the 


would term the phenomena and data of | sands of conscientious teachers, 


Popular Science Monthly can have no | the subject to be investigated. 


valid argument for Public Schools. 


The editor then deserts his posi-| 

The editor says that the arguments | tion and goes down to that of those who 
used by his real (or imaginary) corres- | substitute carping criticism, malicious 
pondent have long been familiar to him/ mis-statement and maladministration | 
(the editor,) and that as a consequence, | for valid objection to the undertaking 


their restatement does not affect his| in itself. 


(the editor's) conclusions. 


Schiller, when he 


reply of the editor is invalid. 


The editor argues that as private | enterprise. 
enterprise has secured the success of| assertion, but an assertion based upon 
railways, and of other industrial enter-/ well-known grounds, not to be denied 
prises, that therefore it will be equally | by the scientific inquirer. Still we have 
had one or two periods of maladministra- 

This ignores the superior administra- | tion, and using the means which science | 
tion of the government railways in Ger-| commands, the people applied, or will | 
many, at least; the grounds for the gov-| apply, the proper remedy for any mal- 
ernmental administration of the post-| administrtion. Maladministration does 
office, and, in general, ofall internal im-| not affect anything but the present 
provements and interests; the consecu-| value of an institution, and the remedy 
tive and uniform history of private in-| lies in a change of administrators, and 
struction ; the want of the motive which | not in the destruction of the institution. 
impels to private enterprise in material | But it ought to be said that no adminis- 


efficacious in matters of education. 





We, of St. | 


From 1853 to 1887 the con- | discussion. 


who | 
| are thus subjected to an implied slur. | 

In his oscillating, pendulum-like 
movement, the editor next returns to | 
his original position: ‘We should like 
| to see the people educating the govern- | 
ment; and the people could do this if | 
they would only first educate them- | 


He says that Public Schools are not selves.” | 

This position is inexpugnable,although | free from the intrusion of vicious | 
leaving the ‘scientific reader’’ in doubt | political influences, and that as a con- 
as to whether the arguments shared the | sequence the will of ignorant and de- 
possible weakness of ‘the correspond-| based political bosses dictates the con- | 
ent;”? whether the editor was not open} duct of public education. 
to conviction, or whether the editor suf- | Louis, know this assertion to be-true, if 
fered under the disease hinted at by| irrelevant, but we know also that it is 
exclaimed that|true for short periods, and on rare 
‘“‘against stupidity the gods themselves | occasions. 
are powerless.”’ From any standpoint, | duct of the St. Louis Public Schools has, 
but that of individual privilege, and the | as an entire record, been such as to put 
rights of personal correspondence, this|to the blush that of any other public | 
enterprise, or, indeed, of any private 
This is not an individual 


' 
So far as concerns the indulgence | 
of an innocent wish, no fault can be | 
| found with any one. Exactly what idea 
the editor is pleased to attach to the | 
|word “government,”’ or to “the people 
educating themselves,’ he does not 
feel called upon to state, and his posi- | 
tion cannot therefore be a matter of | 
It may not, however, be 


definition of government will identify 
vit with the individuals who at a given 
/moment may be charged with its con- 
duct ; no scientific sociology will recog- 
| nize the possible existence in America 
|of government disassociated from the | 
people who care to vote, or to exer-| 
| cise their influence in forming public. 
| Opinion. 


| 


Let the people know what our educa- | 
tors have done and what they can do| 
and this “‘ebb-tide”’ business and cutting | 
of salaries of our competent teachers 
will end. 





i 


~ 
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What edifice equals a thought? 





Mighty issues are coming for- 
ward for solution in all civilized coun- 
tries. The intelligent teacher will help 
in the work of conducting the nations 
safely through astormy period. Know- 
ing clearly the natural and acquired 
right of the citizen as a member of the 
state they will prepare the school child- 
ren to assert their personal rights and 
to perform their duty to the state, a 
clear understanding of social and _poli- 
tical duties and of the complete rela- 
tions between the various industries 
and occupations, all teachers should 
be thouroughly and completely posted 
in all these points says Prof. J. M. 
Greenwood. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES (nine week- 
y) begin 14th July, 1887, and end 14th September. 

ave proved of — use,—Ist, To students who 
design to pu'sue their studies at this or otner Law 
Sceool: 2d, To those who propose to read privately; 
and 2d, To practitioners who have not bad the ad- 
vantage of systematic instruction. F r circulars 
apply (P. O. University of Va) to Jonn B. Minor. 
Prof. Com. and Stat. Law. 








~NEW ENGLAND © 


AEE 





Has Largest and Best Equipped conservatory 
building in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 
employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students. 5 

The Educational advantages of the Conserva- 
tory are grouped under the following schools: 

1. A School for the Piano. 

2. A School for the Organ. ‘ 

3. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Opera. 

4. A School for Violin, Quartet, and Ensemble Play- 
ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 
in 


5. A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration. 
6. A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
7. A School for Training Music Teachérs for Public 
Schools, etc. 
8. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 
9. A School for Physical Culture. 
10. A College of Music. a 
11. A School for Common and Higher Englis 
Branches, Latin, Italian, German, and French Lan 


mages. 
DA School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
13. A School of Fine Arts. 
14. A Home for its Lady Pupils. Poe 
Send for illustrated calendar, giving full informa 
E. TOURJEE, Divewet 
FRANKLIN S8Q., BOSTON, MASS 


Illinois State Normal 
University, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full Course 
of Study uires three years. Tuition free to those who 
pledge themselves to teach in the State; to others, $30 per 
year. High School Department offers the best advantages 
for preparing for college or for business. Tuition $30 per 
year. Grammar School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. Tuit- 
ion $25 per year. Terms begin January 3, 1887, and as 
4, 1887. For particulars, address EDWIN C. HEETT, 
President, Normal, Ill. 

S. S. HAMILL, 
Author of “NEW SCIENCE oF ELOcUTION,”? will open his 


SCHOOL OF 


tion, to 








irrelevant to remark that no scientific EB I, O C U . I O N 
’ 


At 159 22d St., Chicago, Il. 


First Summer Term, June Ist, 1887. 
Second Summer Term July 18th, 1887. 





H or pared for teach of Elocution and Dramatic 
ers. Send for Circulars. 


19-11-12t __ Mention this Journay, 


AIKEN INSTi TUTE. 
AIZEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Designed for the higher education of Both sexes. 
Course of Study pl and exh ive. Faculty 
composed entirely of specialties. 
Climate of ken unsurpassed for healthfulness, as 
thousands of yearly visitors attest. Students can enter 








at any time. 
a concerning board, tuition, catalogues, 
etc., address the President. 

FRANK H. CURTISS. 


20-3-12t Mention this Journal. 


Send two cent stamp 
ea AE aM EE 


ing, selling and exe anging of new and second- 
boo! C D. RAYE & Cr. 





3. 
236 Third ave,. South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 
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W. S. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
J.B. MERWE .0v0sersseeds scenes } Editors. | 
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Tue Missour1t Pacriric and [RON | 
Mountain Railroads will bring teach- | 
ers and their friends who wish to at- | 
tend the National Teachers Association | 
en route from Texus and Arkansas at 


the lowest rates—and in the best time | 
to St. Louis—— 
It is none too early to talk up the | 


matter ‘and get all the necessary ar-| 
rangements perfected for a large dele- 
gation and a pleasant trip. 


| 
] 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


reepeadlaidig Emon 

SEx that your tickets read by the Mis- | 

souri Pacific R. R., and you can then | 

have choice of routes, coming from and | 

returning to Texas. 
It will be well to consult early and) 

fully with B. W. McCullough, Esq., of | 


Dallas, General Passenger Agent of the | 
Mo. P. R. R. Co. : ; 
Mr. McCullough is intelligently inter- | 


ested in the work the teacher’s of Texas 


| 


. | 
Hon. JOSEPH E. BROWN, 


United States Senator from Georgia. . | 


SENATOR JOSEPH E. Brown was a | 
School teacher in Georgia before being 
admitted to the bar—he afterwards | 

, graduated in Yale College Law school | 
are doing for the State. New Haven, Conn. In 1855 he was 

J.B. Merwin, managing editor of | elected Judge of the Supreme Court,— 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucatron | in 1857 elected Governor of Georgia,— | 
has accepted an invitation to deliver an | re-elected in 1859—again elected in 
address before the State Teachers’ Asso- | 1861—he was a _ seceesionist at this 
ciation of Texas, at the annual meeting time. He was appointed Chief Justice 
to be held in Dallas, June 28 and 29. of the Supreme Court of Georgia at 
one time also. He was appointed Uni- 
ted States Senator when Gen. Gordon 
| resigned and was re-elected to this posi- 
tion in 1884 by the unanimous vote of 
the Legislature with the exception of a 
q . c single vote. Heis consequently fami- 
of Transportation. River Falls, Wis., liar with the state and all its interests— | 
who will have charge of a’) details in heis of course strongly in favor of 
regard to excursions in connection with Federal Aid for education. No one 
the association at that time. ; : : ‘ a 

ces will question either his ability as a 

Teacners and their friends, from | Judge, nor as constitutional lawyer, nor 
Texas and Arkansas, who visit Chicago his democracy. Georgia would re- 
to attend the National Teacher’s Associ- ceive $6,448,482.66 if the bill for Fede- 
ation in July will remember the cour- | ral aid should pass. The State needs 





rr oe 
Let us say once for all, that our 
friends and those who may wish to at- 
tend the National Teachers Association 
in Chicago July 12 to 15 should write 
to W. D. Parker, Esq.’’ Superintendent 


tesy and kindness shown them by Mr. | every dollar of this money for school | 


Sam. Knight, of the old reliable short purposes. Teachers everywhere 
line—the Chicago and Alton R. R., | throughout the State should petition for 
when they visited Madison special this aid. Senator Brown and others 
Chair Cars were furnished free—an | are in full accord with the poet Wads§ 
elegant ride over the city of St. Louis worth when he pleads: 


free—special attendants and escorts on ‘or the coming of that glorious time 


the trip also, from St. Louis to Chicago. When, prizing knowledge as her noblest 
The same courtesies between St. wealth, 

Louis and Chicago will be shown the And best protection, this imperial realm, 

teachers this year, also. While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 


Be sure your tickets read, from St. | A® obligation on her part to TEact 


CS " - | Them who are born to serve her and obey; 
Louis, via. the Chicago and Alton R. R., Binding herself by statute to secure, 
to Chicago. 


| For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
—- e>e —— 
Mr. Wa. SWEETSER writes as fol- The rudiments of letters, and to inform 
c The mind with moral and religious truth, 
lows i sitios ‘ Both undertood and practiced—so that none, 
The “tools to work with,” which we | Fowever destitute, be left to droop, 
purchased from you, since we have put By timely culture unsustained, or run 
them into use in the school—the maps, Into a wild disorder; or be forced 
globe and charts have created a revolu- | To drudge through weary life without the aid 
tion in this school community. Of intellectual implements and tools; 
The attendance increased more than A savage horde among the civilized, 
A servile band among the lordly free! 
= hundred per cent. _ | This right—as sacred, almost, as the right 
The children went home so enthusi- | 7 exist and be supplied with susteinance 


-astic over the reading and geography And means of life—the lisping babe pro- 


lessons that they induced others to re-| _— claims 


turn to school, who had gone to work. | To be inherent in him, by Heaven’s will, 
The parents began to visit us to hear | For the protection of his innocence; 
a e | And the rude boy, who knits his angry brow 
| And lifts his wilful hand, on mischief bent, | 
| Or turn the sacred faculty of speech 
To impious use, by process indirect | 


their children read, ‘‘just as they talk,’ 
and to see them point out and describe 
important places on the maps. 


| curse of the English people is Lucidity 
| I suppose he meant to express the truth 


| failure to be their misfortune and not 


| not pay the tea tax on account of the 


| Colony. 


| York— ‘glory be to goodness” as an 





Declares his due, while he makes known his 
need. 

This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 

This universal plea in vain addressed, 

To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 

id, in the time of their necessity, 

Urge it in vain; and therefore, like a prayer 

That from the humblest floor ascends to 
Heaven ‘ 

It mounts to reach the State’s parental ear; 

Who, if indeed she own a mother’s heart, 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 

The unquestionable good. 


WANT OF COMPREHENSION 


ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


When Matthew Arnold says that the 


that it is avery difficult thing for the 
light to penetrate them. 

It seems almost impossible certainly 
for Englishmen, no matter how 
highly cultivated to comprehend our 
American institutions. I suppose this 


their fault. It is certainly a hereditary 
failure. It was impossible in the eight- 
eenth century to drive it into their 
heads, by any other means than by can- 
non balls; that the Americans would 


dential election everything yields at 
last to honesty, energy and ability. 

And the boy or girl who has worked 
year in and year out alongside of Ger- 
mans and Irish and children of all 
nationalities, acquire in their early years 
the faculty of comprehending in some 
adequate way the peculiarities and id- 
iosyncrasies of the different people. 
In other words the public schools give 
to the American people a sturdy in- 
dependance, a practical recognition of 
the fact that true merit out-ranks both 
of and, whatever else may be our fail- 
ings, mercifully redeems us from a want 
of lucidity in the sense in which Arn- 
old uses the word. 





principle involved, and not on account 
of the three pence. I don’t think the 
Englishman clearly understands to this 
day why America is not an English 
To besure he might be par- | 
doned for supposing it to be so when | 
he landed in New York, but New 


old Irish friend of mine used to say,— 
is not the whole of the United States- 





SLIP Z 
Prof. A. B. CARROLL, 
Supt. City Schools, Trenton Mo. 


Success in the right direction is power. 
Persistence wins success. Heroic ex- 
amples are everywhere contagious. We 
need more men of this sort and more 





Canon Wilberforce who may cer- 


of this kind of literature in the 


tainly be taken as a type of the educated | schools, in the homes and among 


and intelligent Englishman has been to 
call on thePresident and this is what he 
says apropos of the President’s wife : 


‘* Such a magnificent woman as Mrs. | 


Cleveland is, occupying as she does the 


‘* Bitter 
battling 


|the teachers. Holland in 
Sweet’ tells of a youth 
| with poverty. 

‘*With bravest heart 

| He struggles with his lot through toilsome 





years, 
Kept to his task by daily want of bread, 
| And kept to virtue by his daily task, 
| Till gaining manhood in the manly strife— 
Tothe American mind it does not | He stands at last, a master of himself, 
seem likely that any American house- | And, in that grace a master of his kind.” 
hold has gone one step out of its accus-| The subject of this sketch was born 
tomed way since the President’s marri- |in Ohio—Higs parents, while he was 
age, nor would any American house-| yet achild, moved to Davis county, 
hold be different to-day if Mrs. Cleve-| Towa and ‘the old log school 
land were anything that she is not, and house,’’ which sheltered him and ‘a 
if she were not everything that she is, couple of dozen others for three months 
we have not been brought up in a land in the year, comprised all his school ad- 
where people are accustomed to copy | vantages until the age of sixteen. 
the manners and dress of any class set | 
above them, and to regard the woman | 
who may be for four years the mistress | Six miles from his home was the goal 
of the White House, as placed there for | of his ambition at that early day. Here 
an example to them. We have no | with other poor boys he rented a room 
hereditary nobility and no fixed rules | and brought from his home such food 
of precedence. Every woman in the | and clothing as could be spared, and 
land will go on doing her own best, | lived for three months on a total ex- 
however the next presidential election | pense of $13.00, including text books 
may go. It needs only a little medita- | and tuition. 
tion on this sentence of Canon Wilber-| His father was prostrated at this time 
force’s to let us feel the world wide | with a sickness lasting five years, result 
difference between the American and | ing in death, but from that day forward 
the/English minds, and is not this differ- | the training and example of a noble 
ence due, most of all, to our public | mother were worth more to him than 
schools? There is no place in which it | wealth or station. 
is so impossible to keep up any social | Entirely dependent upon his own ex- 
distinctions. Everything but merit and | ertions he taught his first school for 
manners steps down there to make | $16.00 per month. 
way for them as really in our presi- Hard work and hard study began 


. . | 
place of a queen in this country, must | 
exercise a great influence over the | 
people.” 


TROY ACADEMY. 
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tell upon his health, but trained to dis-| Boards in all the large cities should be 
cipline himself, discarding all stimulants _ composed of intelligent women. 


and paying as close attention to his) 
physical as his mental growth, he gained 
poise of character and strength of mind | 
—and good health together: He was | 
by the merest accident induced to enter 

the Normal School, at Kirksville, Mo., 

of which Dr. J. Baldwin, now of Texas, 

was at that time the President. 

Under the inspiration of this grand 
and remarkable teacher and instructor 
he made great and rapid—though solid | 
—progress in all branches of study, and 
in 1880 graduated, bearing the second 
honors in a large class. 

He not only became a_ successful 
teacher, but has been for several years 
a successful conductor of Institutes in 
Towa and Missom , 





Passing on and. » through all grades | 
of schools, achi ving marked success in | 


all these pédsitions, se has been pecu-| ZZ 
liarly fitted to train and instruct, and | Z 


in turn inspire to the noblest efforts the | 
teachers and pupils with whom he has | 
come in contact. For four consecutive 
years he had charge of the schools in | 
one of the flourishing towns in Iowa) 
until his record attracted the attention | 
of the School Board of Trenton, Mo., | 


when in 1886 he was elected super- | 


That is true andas true outside of 
Chicago as within the city limits. 


+e 

























PROF. T. M. GOODKNIGHT. 


“Heis great in knowledge and accordingly 


valiant.’’ 
Shak. 


T. M. Goodknight is one of the bold- 


= to him he was untiring, giving not only 





66 finished his course of study, and | 
was graduated from Cumberland Uni- | a5 j ~ 

versity, which institution conferred | Chauncy M. Depew, President New 
upon him the degree of Master of Arts_ ba es R. ee S. at 
in 1871. Since his graduation he has, | “@™U0G@S OF Vermont, Benson ¢. Los- 
almost continuously, been associated | S'"8> the historian, Dorman B. Eaton, 
with educational affairs, as teacher or | Representative Cabot of Massachusetts, 


otherwise.. For atime he conducted a |and men of such character and stand- 


high school in Franklin, afterwards | ing, are at the head of this anti-saloon 
was Principal of the high school near | arene, re : 

Austin, Texas, and later Professor of | : It begins to look as if this anor 
Natural Sciences in Trinity University. [mam - senna basing, eapecially <n 
Thus he became a practical educator, The Northwestern Christian Advocate in 
as well as an educational theorist. La- | an editorial talks - follows: . 

| ter, and after thorough preparation, he | “That vet i: aoegeen, epee Orne 
| was admitted to the bar, pe begun the | breeding, indolent, uh-American, and 
‘practice of law-in Simpson county, | disgraceful beast like the saloon ele- 
| where, on account of his adaptability | ment should have a bee se der public - 
| to the work,he was soon made common | fairs is an abuse at which future histo- 


|school commissioner, and afterwards "10S will marvel incredulously. As 


PLALN TALK. 





= elected superintendent of schools. In| well may a thug teach tenderness, or a 


‘discharging the duties thus committed | tattlesnake prate of longevity. ” 
| —— 0» e 
A QUEER COMPLAINT. 

| rare ability but time and energy to the! sede 

| success of the work, and the advance-| An order to discontinue an advertise- 
ment of the cause in his county and ;ment in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
| state. | EpucATION because that “they receive 
He understands the methods and the | more inguirtes than they can possibly 


theory, and comprehends the philos | #étend to.” * 
ophy of the entire subject.in all its |, blish Paws Aah a *, ee 
scope and breadth. As county super- | is ns gh aun atuaiai Saaaaa ii il 


| CATION, 


intendent of the schools of Trenton. | St of the advance guard in educational 
He has just been re-elected again, | matters in Kentucky—a born leader in 
growing stronger as a man, as a friend | ee apy =e a 80 — ~ 
and in his position as a superintendent. | those who know his worth and work. 
His success is a well-deserved, well- | As well undertake to quench the day- 
earned victory, achieved by unaided, | light ys to ignore such Piguet _ 

earnest effort. Every school in the| _ His life and ambition is builton aba- 
state is stronger by virtue of his_ sis and plan so large, and broad, and 
work. Every teacher, too, is ennobled | ‘Tues that he fills the ideal of Plutarch’s 


and honored by such a record. Such | ideal man. 





_tically what such an officer can and 
ought to accomplish. Without solici- 
| tation on his part, he was made Vice- 
| President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
| ciation in 1884, and editor in chief of 
| the Association for 1885-6. 

As a man of sound judgment, broad 
| learning, business capacity and conser- 
| vatism no one deservedly is more high- 


State superintendent, and knows prac- | 


examples act as a tonic to vune all of us **It would be generous to lend our eyes | ly esteemed by the prominent educators 
up to concert pitch in our work. He is | and ears—nay—if possible our reason and | of the Country and the State. He isa 
an honor to the profession and to the | fortitude to others whilst we are idle or! genuine democrat without 


pre flaw or 
State. _—— | blemish or fear. 


intendent he has served as second to the | 
| Gentlemen:—It may seem strange to 


you for us to ask you to discontinue our 
| advertisement, especially when we state 
that the reason for this request is based 
upon the fact that we receive more in- 
'quiries from it than we can possibly 
‘attend to. But as we have transferred 
to other parties the branch of business 
| advertised in the JoURNAL, we have to 
| drop the ad. also. 

| Still, the fact remains, and we grate- 
| fully acknowledge it, that these replies 
jand inquiries received so extensively 
prove the value of the JOURNAL as one 


‘He stands at last a master of himself, 
And in that grace a master of his kind.” 
—_—_—« > oe —-__—_ 

A word of appreciation or approval 
of the work our teachers are doing is as 
easily uttered as an innuendo or a) 
sneer, and it is infinitely more helpful | 
to our brother and better for ourselves 
too. 

They are doing much, more than the 
popular voice credits them with doing. 
More, even, than they themselves know 


or dream. 
_—_ «+» e —— 


We too believe that the methods by 
which improvements in the schools and 
among our teachers can be best realized 
is by affirming more than by denying ; 
by presenting truth and making it at- 
tractive, more than by exposing errors | 
and reproving those who commit them ; 
.by commending what is good and point- | 
ing to a higher good, more than by_ 
condemning what is bad and pointing | 
to ultimate ruin. This is the creed we | 


Patriots and intelligent statesmen 
know this state has need of such men 


| and the partisans and demagogues can-| The Glasgow Normalite is a strong | 
/not long afford to trample upon the 


will of an intelligent constituency. 
He was born in Allen county, Ky., in 
1838, the year in which the public 


'school system was legalized in the 
| state. He was raised on a farm, at- 


tending the county schools of that day, 


| which allowed an abundance of time— 
|nine months of the year for physical 
Afterwards he entered | 
/Cumberland University, at Lebanon, 


development. 


Tenn., and was in hissenior year when 


the exigencies of the civil war called | 
hint from the mental to the military | 
| drill ground. In 1861 he joined Co. I. | 


6th Ky., Inft., Vol., Breckenridge’s 
Brigade, and shouldered the rifle in de- 
fence of what he thought to be right 


|and duty, and entered the active ser- 


vice of the confederacy. _ He was soon 
afterwards elected lieutenant of his 
company in which capacity he fought 


| of the very best mediums for advertis- 
| ing that we have ever tried. 
Yours truly, 

Pierrot & Son. 


——__0 > e-——___ 


live independant paper published by | 
Prof R. N. Roark at Glasgow Ky. | 
| We wish there were a thousand such 
| papers published at different points in 
| the United States. They would inter- 
| est and work up both the teachers and 
the people. 
| Prof. Roark’s independant Normal 
School is a success too. 

Send to him for his program ofa 


THE Southeast Missouri Teacher’s 
| Association will hold its eleventh an- 
nual session at the beautiful city of 
Farmington, July 15th, 16th and 17th, 
1886. Hon. J. N. Burks will make the 
address of welcome, and Prof. J. S. 
McGhee wili respond for the Associ- 
ation. Prof. John H. Malugen is Presi- 


= > ry . 7 . 
| Summer term—He will make it both in- | dent, Prof. Burrell Fox, Secretary, and 


| é Mrs. A. H. Baker, Treasurer. Papers 
Serre a ee re | and addresses are expected from Miss 


_|E. A. Carleton, Prof. R. C. Norton, 
ProfiRoark says that ‘Kentucky teach- | Prof. T. R. Vickroy, H. Clay Davis and 
‘ers must be paid an «erage of $45.00 others. The generous people of Farm- 
| per month, and must get iteach month. | ington invite all to come and partake 
| The ** 40 per cent’’ installment plan is of their hospitality, and enjoy the bene- 
|an outrage.’ Of course it is an outrage. fits of the meeting. The School Com- 
| Are the other county and state officers missioners are Vice-Presidents, and it 
|paid on the 40 per cent installment is hoped that every Commissioner in 
| plan? South-west Missouri will be present. 


——7>- e—___—_ 





practice in the Amertcan Journat or | #"4 endured with the ist. Ky., Brigade 

Sencaseoss, all the ten. | throughout the struggle until wounded 
sania ce Hi red | and made prisoner. 

There are twelve hundred and fifty | 


female to fifty male teachers in the | Jackson,Chicamauga,Missionary Ridge 


ests of these women teachers should | to Atlanta. In the charge of July 22, 
not be confided entirely to men. | 1864, he was severely wounded, having 


He was in the battle of Murfreesboro, | 


—_o+-e—___ 
| A poor, weak teacher is not only use- 


| less, but positively dangerous to society. 
| The main question, then, is the trained 


| teacher; a teacher who is master of the | 
public schools of Chicago. The inter-|and all the engagements from Dalton | 


| situation, one who can be entrusted 
| with the care of fifty or more immortal 


| beings. Training is highly appreciated, | 


PERS: os aN 
The Grand Island College Record says : 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. comes with sixteen pages 
of good reading, and should be in the 
hands of every teacher. The quality 
of paper on which it is printed however 
is not calculated to win any laurels. 
‘‘Now is that not an awful cut—when 


The fact is the better public sentiment his right leg broken, and receiving two | as we have said, in any other direction | we pay extra for tinted paper or is the 
Editor of the College Record —color 
| blind ?— 


seems to demand that a proper propor- | other shots on that fatal day. 
tion of the members of our School | In 1865 he returned to Kentucky. In 


| except the one all-important work, the 
| development of character. 
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| 
| mean the purification of the ballot box, 


ILLINOIS |@ form of government which gives 


EDITION | equal rights to all men; it should mean 


American Jonrnal of Education. ‘or‘prown’iste desire forced sree 


_ for growth into desire for and progress 


$1.00 per year in advance. | toward a higher life. 
ate | 











E. N. ANDREWS, Chicago........ 
Fs, Bi MRRWIME ccccccvveceiecectess 


The pen is mighty; use it, for by its 








| 
ALBERT G. LANE. County Superin- | THEY DON’T WIN. 

tendent of Schools for Cook county, | : pet : 
Ill, in his admirable report, says: “1|_ The rh boys do not win any more. 
repeat what I said in a former report, pring Ea, read on and see what 
that as the State has taxed all classes of | the “doctors” say s about it: “Out of 
property to providefor the education of twelve New York City boys who entered 
the children, the State has a right to a competitive examination for the An- 
compel the children to receive the edu- napolis Naval Academy, recently ’ not 
cation provided. Has not the time wothosiad able to pass the physical exami- 
come when more positive laws should nation. Four had heart trouble and 
be enacted on the subject of compulsory malformation, and three were troubled 
attendance of children at school?” | with defective eyesight. The cause of 


i |this degeneracy in part has been at- 
7 h h 
here is no doubt that the State has a) tributed by the doctors to the deadly 


cigarette. Instruction in hygiene in the 
schools will, in course of time, make a 


recurrence of these facts impossible.” 
—_+ oe —__- 


A NEW PLACE. 


right—and that it is a duty to passa 
law for compulsory school attendance. 


—__ ~~ e-—___ 
Mr. Lane says further that the stat- 
istics from the county, city and from 
other sections of the country, show that 


two-thirds of all the children of our Tho coonss $0 be the “ery to nn. dler- 


schools withdraw when they complete! . 5 
the third reader, a primary geography, | peed tS ae igad from almost 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- | a de a a erie-bucaerd 

We think teachers should be saved 


naongs ~ ici : va omaggae "| from both the annoyance and the ex- 

common fractions in arithmetic. If in| rare , pons 

our cities, in the villages, inthe farm- re ae = es “am 

i ections, children are withdrawn | V° clip the tellowing from the Ch 

ea fe - | Educational Monthly of late date. 

from the school for trivial reasons, for | : : 
In a letter, just received, an Ohio 


rvice, Oo r labor in the field ; : 

pene: eens, te See . ., | Superintendent writes: ‘The election 
or workshop, thus dwarfing and limit- |. : : 
: ‘ é \is over. The whisky and bummer ele- 
ing them in their mental growth for- 

7 |ment is ontop. Iwanta new place— 
ever. This does not refer to the very |. ide é . 

. * |in Ohio if possible, but any where in the 
poor, who absolutely need the services . a 
- ‘ United States rather than here. 

of their children to obtain food and | 


clothing. Many are permitted to. ne- | This teacher has done faithful service 


pe \in his position for many years. It 
glect the school through indifference rived 
idleness and truancy. Many are robbed OER tee Rens Os HOS & teeee: senatets 


ETA PONE REE tious and tireless worker. But the 
ee aemenere VS : nee | most faithful service is not security 


tion by the desire of parents and guard- | against the uncertainties and _perplex- 
lans to accumulate property through ities of any position whose tenure de- 
the child’s labor. All of which shows pends on popular favor. 

the need of a law for compulsory at- | Another writes: “Matters and 


tendance. ‘things have something of a dubious 





—_——_— o—_—_—___ | 4 sa . 
The president of the National Educa- | cast. An economical shoals has struck 
ional Association respectfully requests | us. Retrenchment carried the day at 


all persons desiring special information | election last Monday. Salaries are al- 
in regard to railroad rates and Exeur- jready at ebb-tide. ‘I will not stand an- 


sions, not found inthe Bulletin, to write | other reduction. Do you know of any 


to W. D. Parker, Esq., Superintendent | ‘esitable vacancies?” 


of Transportation, River Falls, Wis., | . eP 

who will have charge of all details in | ae the eee for all . sae 

regard to railroad matters and Excur- | @@chers to deny any responsibility an 
‘to unite in placing the fault upo, 


sions in behalf of the Association at | : 
Chicago. | school teachers—more especially upon 
ae a teachers in the public schools. Even 
All children need the personal dir- , School Boards, their committees and 
ection and aid of an educated, trained | officers have been known to still further 
teacher. | better the action of the teacher while 
Means and opportunities for improve- | still holding her responsible. Indeed a 
ment and advancement in methods of _ public school teacher might be described 
teaching must be provided for the ma- as one who is paid a small salary for a 
jority of teachers. | great work—fuller compensation to be 
Local public sentiment and interest in found in a responsibility extending be- 
a school determine its character to a| yond her own acts to those of all who 
great extent, and, therefore, must be | chose to influence her work. 
cultivated, says Albert G. Lane. eo : 
sc ciapac iene “There are certain manners which are 
The ounce of prevention which is worth | learned in good society, of that force, 
a ton of cureis the common school. The that, if a person have them, he or she 
common school should mean universal | must be considered, and is everywhere 
salvation for all poople—salvation from | welcome though without beauty, or 
rime, pauperism and insanity ; it should | wealth, or genius,’"—Zmerson. 





| 
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President of the University of North Carolina. 
‘His substance is not here. | 

For what you see is but the smallest part | 

And least proportion of humanity; } 

But were the whole frame here, 

It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not sufficent to contain it.” | 

Shak. 

By birth, training, education charac- 
ter and experience Hon. Kemp Battle | 
seems to have been ¢he man, in North | 
Carolina to most successfully adminster | 
the affairs of this venerable and honor- | 
able institution. 

Each succeeding year since his in- | 
auguration, as President, its gain and | 
growth in all the elements of solid work 
and broad culture have but served to | 
confirm the wisdom of the trustees in | 
electing him by an almost unanimous | 
vote to this position in 1876. 

His great grand-father Joel Battle 
entered this University in 1799 — his | 
grand father Judge W. H. Battle in 
1818 and his father later on— 

President Battle graduated from the | 
University in 1849 with the highest hon- | 
ors of his class delivering the validict- | 
ory address. He was fora time after he 
graduated a tutor in theInstitution evinc- 
ing to a remarkable degree thu; early | 
those characteristics which have since 
made him so conspicious as a leader in 
all the various spheres in which, asa 
public man, he has been called to act-—-a | 
strength of will and a personal magnet | 
ism, that seemsto lead all to say—— 

We'll do, thee homage, 

And be ruled by thee.’’ 

Among his pupils at that time are yet | 
foundin leading and tesponsible posi- | 
tions, such men as Major Robert Bing- | 
ham, Hon. Alexander McIver, Hon. A) 
M. Waddell Jno, W. Graham and a} 
host of others who have added wealth | 
and fame to the State by their probity, | 
work and character. In 1854 Mr. Battle | 
resigned his position as tutor and be-| 
gan the practice of law in Raleigh. 

His practice soon came to be very} 
lucrative and his eminent abilities at- | 
tracted so much attention that he was | 
soon elected to the office of State Treas- | 
urer. He was foremost also in organ- | 
izing the Bank of North Carolina and | 
was at once made one of its leading | 
directors. He was appointed at this| 
time a director of the Insane Asylum | 
and served for years on its executive | 
committee. 














| insuring its successs. 


At the breaking out of the war—he 
was a décided Union man, but he con- 
cluded to go with the south aud was an 
earnest supporter of Governor Vance 
during his term of office—who relied 
greatly on his judgement and ability in 
the administration of affairs at that 
critical time. 

In 1862 Mr. Battle was made Presi- 
dent of the Chatham R. R. Co. Of 
course these official positions brought 
him in contact with the leading men at 
the financial center of the State and he 
was chosen not only to revise but to re- 
construct the revenue laws of the old 
common-wealth. In 1862 he was elect- 
eda Trustee of the University and de- 
veloped the plan of the reorganization 
of the Institution, on a broader basis of 
culture thanhad been thought possible 
before. 

After the war he was the first to de- 
vise the scheme of reviving the North 
Carolina Agricultural society throwing 
into it such an amount of. vitality ex- 
perience and good judgement as to place 
it at once upon a permanent footing and 
The interests of 
agriculture in North Carolina are as 


|much indebted to President Battle as 


the interests of sound learning He is 
not only deeply interested in the agri- 
culture development of the state but in 
the diversitied industries which manu- 
facturing enterprises bring within its 
domain. He has always given the sub- 
ject of popular education and public 
schools his best thoughts, realizing as 
he does, that all the higher institutions 
of learning both public and private are 
constantly fed from this source. He 
has now wisely added to the other de- 
partments of the State University a 
“Normal Training School”? with which 
to reinforce the public school interests— 
by sending out more competent and 
better qualified teachers. We cherish 
no ill will towards him or the State 
University of North Carolina but tender 
them our congratulations that they 
were able to secure one of our most 
promising, capable, and energetic Nor- 


|mal school teachers—in the person of 


Prof N.B. Henry-——and place him at 


| the head of this important department— 


The eminent services of President 
Battle not only as an educator, but asa 
christian gentleman of the highest cul- 


|ture have endeared him to all the peo- 


ple of North Carolina—both old and 
young—but these qualities have attrac- 
ted attention outside of the state and 
beyond state lines. President Cleveland 
appointed him as one of the visitors, 
last year, representing the United 
States Government»to the military 
Academy, located at West Point 
Similiar and equally honorable 
recognition has been given President 
Battle on many other occasions so that 
he is recognized as one of the important 
factors in this new and: better era of 
our advancing civilization. 

It is the desire of this beneficent man 
to fill with his majestic spirit all the 
State, and uot afew teachers only; he 
would build these temples of intelli- 
gence in every lonely valley and on 
every hillside, that the top and the 
bottom of society might alike rejoice in 


| the illumination. 
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What an immense and an immeasur- 
able benefit it must be, to the young men 
of the state to be brought into contact 
and into such intimate relations with a 
man of this varied and extensive cul- 
ture—such wide experience, as a man 
of affairs—and yet so gentle and loving 
and tender that by formal vote the 
college societies have of their own ac- 
cord abolished all ‘‘hazing’’ and its at- 
tendant meannesses and barbarisms. 

The students love him, and a violation 
of the rules of the University hurts the 
President—as an offence by a son hurts 
afather. ‘This is his power—it is geat- 
er than fear, more than respect —the 
power of love by this he rules. Actu- 
ally equalis the requirements of the 
position in all respects; no worthier son 
of the Institution or of the State could 
have been elected to preside over the 
Institution which is at once the pride, 
and hope, and glory of North Carolina. 

How many thousands have already 
drawn their intellectual and moral vigor 
and how many tens of thousands are 
yet not only to do this but ripen into a 
firm resolve to accomplish noble actions 
all their lives long from the examples 
transmitted by one who has lived so 
usefully and gloriously so that if his 
whole frame of life were thus clothed 
upon by these influences we should 
verily find it to be of such a spacious 
and lofty pitch no roof were sufficent to 
contain it. 


———-6—- 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


On June 14th the ‘‘Clans” in North 
Carolina will start. for Morehead City. 
The regular exercises of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly begin on 
Wednesday, June 15th, and will be held 
each day, until the 29th, from 10 o’clock 
A. M. to 1 o’clock Pp. M., and no topic 
will be considered except the one selec- 
‘ted for the day. The speakers chosen 
upon each subject will open the discus- 
sion by an address, lecture or essay, not 
to exceed thirty minutes in length, to be 
followed by other speakers in ten-min- 
ute talks. 

It is said that it would be almost im- 
possible to estimate the good which this 
Teachers’ Assembly has already accom- 
plished within the State. Its prime ob- 
jects are health, rest, recreation and in- 
struction for the teacher, and his or her 
friend. It has accomplished all this 
and wielded an influence which has 
been seen and felt for good in almost 
every school in the State. : 

It is a common thing for teachers to 
say, ‘“‘I have never been so much inter- 
ested in my pupils and my work as 
since I went to the Teachers’ Assembly, 
and never before have I met with so 
much success.’’ These annual greet- 
ings with old friends, and these meet- 
ings with new ones who are engaged in 
the same noble work, areof untold value 
to the profession. 

To clasp the hands of the educational 
leaders and workers of whom we have 
had pleasant 1ecord for years, to listen 
to their encouraging words from the 
platform and in the social gathering, 
and to catch some of the enthusiasm 
which contact with these progressive 
and ambitious teachers always gives, 
many hundred times outweigh the slight 


expense incurred in attending the As- 
sembly. 

The managers of the railroad have 
made the rates to the Teachers’ Assem- 
bly much lower this session than ever 
before. The teachers start summer 
travel to the watering-places through- 


,out the State, and by their influence 


many hundted people are, during the 
season, brought upon the roads who 
would not otherwise leave home. The 
railroad authorities appreciate this, and 
are willing to be as favorable to the 
Assembly as possible. Some of the 
principal roads have already given a 
rate of two and one-quarter cents per 
mile for the round trip, tickets good from 
June 13th to July 25th. 

An elegant programme has been 
printed and will be furnished free on 
application to Prof. Edwin Alderman, 
of Goldsboro, the President, or to any 
other of the officers of the Assembly. 

We too should like to be there to get 
a new inspiration, and to enjoy it all. 
We rejoice to learn that the annual at- 
tendance reaches fifteen hundred and 
over. 


ee 
FEDERAL AID NEEDED. 

The Commisioner says: 

North Carolina reports for 1885 in- 
crease of 14,723 in the school popula- 
tion, of 13, 850 in the enrollment, and 
of 12, 583.in average attendance. The 
School accommodatiou was enlarged 
by the addition of 214 school-houses, and 
school term extended 4 days, and the 
value of school property advanced from 
$483,092 to $565,960. This showing 
would be even more favorable were the 
statistics of the graded schools of seve- 
ral towns and cities not omitted. 

Owing apparently to insufficiency of 
school funds, the school system of South 
Carolina has been seriously embarassed 
during the yearr There was a falling 
off in enrollment, in the length of the 
school term, and in the number of pub- 
lic schools. 

Was not the vote of Hon Wade Hamp- 
ton, United States Senator for South 
Carolina for ‘‘Federal Aid’’ a wise pa- 
triotic vote. As were the votes of the 
United States Senators Hon M. Ran- 
son, and Hon Z. B. Vance for the same 
measure? We think so. 

This condition of things ought to con- 
vince all that these votes were wise and 
patriotic. 

———_0+>e____ 
A VALUABLE DOCUMENT. 

The report of Hon. N. H. R. 
Dawson, United States Commissioner 
of Education, will be found to be a very 
valuable document as stating the status 
of the schools in the various states. 

The Commissioner seems to have put 
his whole ability and energy into this 
important department, and we shall see 
important results developed every year. 
Some foolish and unjust Criticism still 
crops out showing how ignorant people 
are, who ought to be wise—The com- 
missioner cannot act until congress 
makes the necessary appropriations 
neither can he compel delinquent offic- 
ers tomake reports. Commissioner Daw- 
son as Commissioner Eaton would have 
been glad to have done would issue the 





“reports” promptly if Congress would 


critics would do better to stir up their 
members of Congress to make the nec- 
essary appropriations not only to sustain 
but to maintain the Department with 
Credit to this great people. The Salary 
of the Commssioner should be made 
$5,000. at once. 
re 

Home, church, society and state are 
legitimate and powerful means for the 
developement of character, but the fail- 
ure of these means with large numbers 
points to one remedy, the power of the 
common school to save the ignorant, 





The fact is, that with a wisdom and 


give him the money to do work with. So | patriotic foresight, far beyond his years, 
instead of foolishly finding fault with | he has taken hold of and identified him- 
the “Commissioner of Education” the | self with great public questions, and by 


careful study has attracted the attention 
of Chief-Justice Waite, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and was 
made some time ago the correspondent 
of the “Institute of Civies,’’ of which 
Chief-Justice Waite is the President— 
for the State of Kentucky. While many 
of less ambition and culture, work in 
narrower spheres, and seem satisfied 
with meager attainments and smaller 
| results, our friend loses no opportunity 
|to enlarge and perfect his attainments. 
He finds, as Shakespeare expressed it, 
that 


and, therefore, dangerous classes. 
‘ ; a ‘*While these do labor for their own pre- 
ferment, 
Behooves it us to labor for the realm, ’’ 


and in this labor for “the realm”’ the 

wide, large culture comes, and the de- 
served recognition also. 

He won his A. B. in 1885 from the 

| Kentucky Military Institute, under the 

| presidency of Col. Robt. D. Allen, an- 

| other of the leading educators of Ken- 

, tucky. He was also elected to the vice- 

| presidency of the State Teachers’ As- 

| sociation, an organization composed of 

| the best and most progressive teachers 

|of Kentucky. He has been a potent 

factor in perfecting the formation 

| and directing the policy of this body. 

The Breckenridge News his home pa- 

per says: ‘Our principal pride in him, 

* |however, grows out of his present 

‘work. For thoroughness of instruc- 

PROF. ROBERT E. WOODS. | tion, attention to detail and compre- 


One of the rising young educators of | hensiveness of curriculum, our High 
our sister commonwealth of Kentucky, | School compares most favorably with 
who is yet to be heard from in a more institutions of far greater pretensions, 
extended field of effort tnan his birth-| and is already receiving a generous 
place affords, is Prof. Robert Emmet patronage from abroad. That it will 
Woods, of Cloverport, Ky. Without spe- | continue to do. 
cial advantages for acquiring knowl-| Prof. Woods is not only a capable 
edge, more than could be afforded at and thorough student but a ready 
intervals of hard work in the short, all | writer. 
too short, sessions of the common) He has edited with great skill and 
schools of the State, he yet, by persist-| ability not only an educational column 
ent application to stndy of such books | in his own paper but has been a liberal 
as he could command, was able to pass | and valued contributor to other period- 
an examination as a teacher, and actu-|icals, commanding attention by his 
ally finished his first term before his vigorous arguments and clear cut 
eighteenth birthday. Pressing on with statements of facts. The community or 
unabated zeal and enthusiasm he earned state which can secure and hold,such a 
money enough to put himself with growing character is to be congratulat- 
credit into Salem College, at Garnetts- | ed for they 
ville, Ky. Since leaving this institution | «<Secure the wealth that masters the world.” 
he has confined himself to the close and | 
careful study of his profession, having ‘When I asked an iron-master,”’ says 
been for three years past connected| Emerson, ‘concerning the slag and 
with the High School of Cloverport. In’ cinder in railroad iron, his answer was: 
1884-5 he was first assistant in the | «here is always good iron to be had. 
school, but discovering his ability as a If there was cinder in the iron, it was 
teacher and as an administrator also he | pecause there was cinder in the pay.” 
was chosen as principal the two suc_' 


ceeding terms. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has, for good 
The school under his management reasons, refused to pardon James J. 
has grown to be stronger and more Stanley, of St. Louis, sentenced to 
popular than it has ever been, even ninety days in jail for fraudulent regis- 
under the conduct of such educators as tration. Let the government smite 
Hayward, Arnold, and others who have| with an iron hand, everywhere, the 
been at its head. He has shown an/| men who tamper with the ballot. 
ability that more than justifies the pro- | 
motion and, what is somewhat rare, his 
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Senator John H. Reagan, of Texas, 


home people, for whom he labors in| says: ‘I regret that Democruts should 
season and out of season, are foremost | seek to identify that great and grand 
in bestowing recognition upon his historic party with whiskey shops, 


merit, 





drunkards, and criminals.”’ 
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TWO CASES. 


Hon. Chauncy M. Depew, President 


| the cherubim. 


| total America. 


| 


| ciently settled for you to lease? 


of the New York Central R. R., says | 


that the New York Central Railroad 


| 


will earn $54,000,000 this year; $30,- | 


000,000 of this will be paid for wages, 
taxes, and material, and the capitalists 


will have to ‘*bloat’’ on the remainder. | 


with the ‘bloat.’ 
Many of these ‘‘capitalists”’ 


They won't burst 
are poor 
men and women who have a few hun- 
dreds, or perhaps thousands, in the 


stock of the road. Mr. Depew coun- 


seled sobriety above all things, for a | 
railroad, he urged, could not afford to 


nor would it employ hands who drank. 
If itdid it would be practically a mur- 
derer. 


_ chose to influence her work. 
He never was a Know-Nothing, | 


but he thought it time that this country’s | 


universal invitation to immigrants 
should be held out no longer, as it is 
resulting in the harboring of a large 
corps of ignorant law-breakers and gle- 
stroyers of soviety. Yes, it is ¢gnorance 
which oppresses labor, and not capital 
at all. 


emo — 


OUT OF GEAR. 


To pass along the compliment paid 
to Mark Twain to the 


| audience with a yard of co'ton cloth. 


that a 
|goes to pay for the cotton, that | 
| is, to remunerate everybody engaged in 


ignorance of | 


public school pupils, we offer a few ex- | iy 
ers, packers, etc., and that the remain-| the spine and round shoulders, thus endangering their health and usefulness 
\ing 1} cents is divided between mill | as long as they live. 


sunples furnished by masters who as 
representing the fine writing of the day 
have as Richard Grant White says be- 
come elegant without knowing enough 
to be correct. 

He would hoard his ranco. 

Her son by his own fatherhood. 

He compassed the object of his idol- 
atry with a rampart. 

‘Two or three effete chairs. 

The Hudson 


spacious, 


waters of the 


| 
| 
| 


| yards, worth $1,100,000, the estimated 
| yearly production of a mill having a| 


were reapital of $1,000,000, the owners get 


The chil flaws he had transmitied to | 


me. 

He laughed in « low, chuckling sfyle. 

A headlong trait. 

His affairs were in a state of udler- 
turmoil. 

The salubrious air which rendered the 
town nolorious. 


| ete., get $85,000, the State gets $15,000» 
in the way of taxes, and the labor im- | 


| 40,000. 


Genius both indigenous and intrinsic. | 


So contradictory a jumble composed 
of ming!ed hauteur and spirtiuality. 

A heart as big as on oxen’s. 

Shamefaced in attitude. 

Kousti opened the door tn tears, ma- 
king of himself @ ridicule. 

It irritated all her delicacy. 


The tssve of self-analysls is sympathy. | 


Like a caught bird, she was seated on 
the white derraces. 

To whom all cnthsiasm was merciless 
(that is towards all enthuisasm she was 
unmerciful) 

The and 
charm of attitude which were especial 
to her. 


grace of movement 


Brought with safety of emergence (es- 
cape.) 
A tangled blur. 


| teachers—more especially upon teachers | for use. 
_in the public schools. 


| world, for less than .3412 cent per yard of 





Madame D. honored the whims of 


“PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS.” 


The school terms—in the country schools are so short—only twenty days per 
month, for three or four months, only sixty to eighty days, of but six hours a day. 
The school terms, you see, are so short that parents of the children, school 
officers, teachers, and all patrons of our schools, realize the fact, that for the 
time pupils are in the school, the best facilities should be afforded to enable the 
children to study to the best advantage and to get the most possible in the least 
time. In order to do this, it is a'fact, that properly constructed desks and seats 
| are an absolute necessity in every school house. 
His decorous face. Provision should be made for the seats and desks in building a school house, 
: | as much as for the floor or roof of the building, and at the same time these are 
Shali the affairs of the estate be suffi- | ..ntracted for. 
| We call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
It is the fashion for all educators but | found after an experience in furnishing school houses, extending over more than 





I shall now. speak of the properteed 
classes. 

A public of the leisured. 

This is my engaged ring. 

Having looked with an uneasy qualm. 

When you have studied the birds of 





teachers to deny any responsibility and | twenty-five years at this point, that great trouble and annoyance to the schools 


t fan it shaeiadtinn © hool | 228 been caused by the delay on the part of the school officers in ordering desks 
© unite In placing the !——upon schoo! | and seats early enough to get them and put them in place in time to be ready 
From sixty to ninety days notice should be given to get out the order, 
Even School | and get it to its destination, to insure the desks and seats being on hand and set 
Boards, their committiees and officers | UP im the school house when you need them. Especially in these days of strikes 
"he RA sg to still further bettrr | °” the railroad and in the foundries and factories. 

vave been Known vo sul turvher bettrr) —_It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up and on hand a full stock of al) 
the action of the teacher while still hold- | the varieties, sizes, and styles of. school desks we manufacture, and there is no 
ing her responsible. Indeed a public | profit in the business to warrant such a large outlay of money to be locked up 
school teacher might be described as | 12 Stock. 

one who is paid a small salary for a} 


great work— fuller compensation to be || 


found in a responsibility extending be- | 
yond her own acts to those of all who | 


Look at -this old Roox- 
ERY! Nothing need be 
said of it. 

The picture is one of des- 
olation and depravity, for 
bidding andrepulsive. Don’t 
drive your children into 
4 such a ‘‘pen’’ as this and 
4 keep them there six hours 
=? aday and make them sit 
on this old 

gLAB PUNCHEON SEAT, 


ee | 
Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON states the | 
case as follows: ‘tHe comes before the | 


He has made millions of yards himself, 

and he knows to the thousandth part of | 
a cent where the 64 cents that the yard | 
sells for eventually goes. He shows | 
little more than 3 cents! 








the iegs sticking np 
two or three inches 
through it, with no 
back, and so high 
that the feet of the 
children swing mid- 
way to the floor, pro- 
ducing curvature of 


raising, baling, and transporting it; 
that a little more ‘than 14 cents goes to | 
the cotton operatives, spinners, weav- | 





supplies (other than cotton), wear and 
tear of. machinery. insurance, taxes, | 
freight, commissions on sales, wages of | 
superintendents, and profit. 
How much does profit get? It is a | 
decimal fraction, .3412. On 17,500,000 | 


IN CONTRAST TO THIS ROOKERY, WE PRESENT BELOW 


-_ 
—} 
=— 
~~ 
= 


$60,000 if the times are good, the cot- 
ton-growers, the dealers in mill supplies, | 


mediately employed gets the balance | 


Now, the question is, whether capital, | 
the great gormandizer and oppressor of 
the poor man, can be induced to put 
itself at risk, and give up the enjoy-| 
ments which might be had in this fleeting | 


“STC, 





" ays ST, ; - 
ESE ee suite Saas Sees as me Py 4 
A MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


That will seat 60 pupils, and need not cost to exceed from $300 to $500 all 
4 | furnished with the best sittings, of MERwIN’s Improved Gothic Desks and Seats. 
cloth, or less than $60,000 on an invest-_ The facts are that school officers whose sworn duty it is to provide desks 
ment of $1,000,000. If not, where is to | and seats, maps, globes, blackboards, and other necessary apparatus, delay order- 
be found the $940,000 that goes to labor ing — necessary oo — — a three en oe 7 = —— the 

: * : | schools are to open. en the rush of freight is so great that goods have been re- 
whee capital retires and the mill stops | fused or lain in the depot a week or a a iiatien to their destination ; 
turning? These are very hard facts, | he teacher hired; the pupils present; but nothing could be done, as there were 
but they are facts to which people | no desks and seats, and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the 
should give attention, because they | school officers failed to do their duty and order the seats and desks in time to 


| show that it is not capital at all which | have them on hand and in place when wanted. 


_oppresses labor, but that it is ignorance 


the | 


| 
| 
i 
| 


We repeat, orders should be given at least nincty days oefore the desks will 
| be wanted, and we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the trouble 
/and disappointment those who neglect to order in time, will experience. This 
| delay and trouble can all be avoided by ordering the desks when the foundation 
__ _| of the building is being laid. All desks and seats should be ordered then. 

THe Spectator ot May 13 haseditorial| —_—Jf this is done they will be on hand and in place, so that none of the short 
comment upon the school question, and | time the sonar are in session will be lost in waiting for desks. A very import- 
i in Ti | ant consideration, as you see. 

ROY ARNE CP we giad Now comes the cancion as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to 
to find a paper which undertakes to re- | ...0¢0 what those say, who have used our desks for years, and so thoroughly 
flect the best of public opinion, occupy- | tested their merits. As more than 500,000 of the “‘Improved Gothic’ desks 


all the time which oppresses labor. 


+» e —__ 


ing so independent a position. The | have been sold in the last twenty years we have been in the School Furniture 
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Business in St. Louis, and as many more of the ‘‘Combination’”’ Desk and 
Seat, we have of course a very large number of the best kind of endorsements 
of these desks from nearly every State in the Union. 

We present the following from Wm. T. Harris, late Superintendent St. 
Louis Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which 
you have put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give en- 
tlre satisfaction. MERWIN Improved Gothic Desk and Seat, with which you fur- 





Front Desk, 


Desk and Seat. 
nished our High Schools, are not only substantial and beautiful, but by their pe- 
culiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same time 
they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physi- 
cal development of the young. These considerations commend THIS DESK to 


Rear Seat. 


all who contemplate seating school houses. Respectfully yours, 


Wo. T. Harris, 
Late Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Seats and Desks are made, 
to accommodate pupils of all ages and sizes:. We give the numbers of each so 
that school officers may know just what size to order: 

No. 1, for pupjls from 15 to 20 years of age. 

No. 2, for pupils from 120 16 years of age. 

No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 


Spectator is in our opinion the best 
means for those who wish to keep the 
run of life in St. Louis, and we believe 
that many who subscribe for a weekly 
paper would serve their best interests 
by seeking their information from the 
Spectator. 
-—— - «> eo — — 

Mr. L. S. Davis, Petegrew S. C., 
writes as follows. 

The teachers of South Carolina have 
been laboring for several years past 
more from a sense of duty than for any 
compensation but since the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has been so 
extensively circulated among us there 
has been a gréat improvement in the 
condition of our schools and in the 
compensation of our teachers. 

We begin to feel that there is a kind 
of union for good—existing between us 
and the teachers. We wish the Jour- 
NAL with its inspiring influence could 
reach and be read by every parent as 
well as every teacher in the State. 


——_—__0~—> e—____. 


Pror. C. E. Jones, of Georgia, says: 











No, 4, Second Intermediate, for pupils from 8 to 11 years of age. 

Primary, for pupils from 5 to 9 years of age. 

Rear Seats and Front Seats are made for each size, and for all sizes of pupils. 
Desks made single to seat one pupil, or double to seat two pupils. 


We manufacture a lower priced desk called the ‘*Combination” Desk and | relieve me of a great deal of Sage, HEALTH and 
Seat. We only make the “Combination”? Desks and Seats double for two | 8ary labor in the way of discipline, and) 


| { wish every teacher in Georgia, and in| 


pupils, no single desks of this style are made. 


How Many Desks 
and Seats do you 
Need? 


How Many Back 
Seats to Start the 
Row With? 


————/ 





Desk and Seat. 


Back Seat to start the row with. 


_ _ About forty thousand pupils now use this desk and seat in the St. Louis 
Schools, because it is so economical and so durable, and it can be sold for less 
money than any other seat made, and of course it enables school officers to econ- 
omize in expenditure, and invest some money in Maps, Globes, Charts, and 
Blackboards. 

; When the school house is properly seated, a teacher furnished with these 
‘* tools to work with,” can do ten times more work with them, than without 
them. Hence in St. Louis where the schools cost about One Million Dollars per 
year, they economize by using in most of schools the *¢ Combination ” Desks and 

eats. 

: 4 ive sizes of the ‘* Combination’? Desk and Seat are made to suit children 
or a ages. 

Size No. 1, double, seating two persons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size No. 2, double, seating two persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size No. 3, double, First Intermediate School, seating two persons from 10 
to 12 years of age. 


Size No. 4, double, Second Intermediate School, seating two persons] from 
8 to 11 years of age. 


. Size No. 5, double, Primary School, seating two persons from 5 to 9 iyears 
or age. 


ear seats to correspond with any size desk. 
_., hese desks are the plainest and cheapest in price of any manufactured. 
They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end pieces are 
iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, 
neater and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. 
Feachers and School Officers can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by 
the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 years of age. 


IS IT ECONOMICAL? 


__ This question is eminently proper. The Home 
ill-shapen at best; they cost nearly as much as thes 
start with. They soon become loose and rickety, 
ee py ae, and when this is done, you have 
Seats than the improved styles would have cost, and still yo 
a s u have a poor desk. 
So the question answers itself. It is Economy to buy pend desks to start with— 
o- will ere as long as the school house stands. : 
n conclusion—if you want your desks and seats on hand and in place i 
: sk: f ace in the 
schoo] room when your school opens, so as to save time and avoid 
your desks and seats when you lay the foundation of 
The desks and seats ordered need 
but in order to be sure of them, 
—_ them when you begin to 1 
urther information as to prices of School Desks and S T 
h § eats, ‘I 
Chairs, Maps, Globes,B lackboards, &c., address : 


THE J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1104 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 





e improved school desks to 
and then they must be re- 
paid more for your Desks and 


your school building. 
not be delivered until your house is ready, 


and to have them in place in the school room, 


-Made Desks are clumsy and 


“] find that your ‘Aids to School Dis- 
cipline’ not only create a great interest 
| among the pupils and parents, but they 


the South would use them, for I speak 


| helpfulness.” We are sure that teach-| 


| 
| ers will find them all that Prof. Jones| CORSET. 


| has found them, if they will use them 


as he has done, creating a new interest) tory in the market. 
|in the schools on the part of both pupils) Fe s#l¢ by all lead: 


| and parents. 

| ——— = oe 

| The American Journat or Epuca- 
| TION under the same editorship has for 
| twenty years lent its efforts to the sup- 
\remarkable longevity for a periodical 
devoted to such a speciality. In the 
| April number is a review of the edu- 
|eational work of D. J. Snider, and 
| mention is made of it because Mr. Sni- 
|der’s many and warm admirers would 
| be little likely to meet with the JOURNAL. 
|In the May issue there is a biography 
| of Edward Wyman, a teacher whose 
| life has included the education of many 
| 
| Se Et 


|from actual experience of their great) MADAME FOY’S 


| port and furtherance of education—a| 


| The desire for a broader culture 





HAY-FEVER 


Cream Balm isnot aliquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drugs. No offensive odor. 
Applied into cach nostril is quickly absorbed 
A Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 
50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send fer Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 
| ELEGANT SHAPE, 
























COMFORT 


| Perfectly Combined in 


Skirt Supporting 
It is one of the most 
| popular and satisfac- 


ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & ¥ 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


20-3 . Mention this Journal, 


TIME IS MONEY! 


TEACHERS! You can save time and money by 
using GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ALTKNDANCE 
CaRD. Copyrighted 1886 Kecommended by Com- 
missioners of tducation and State aud County suy ts. 
jalloverthe U.S. Arranged for 60 scholars. One 
|day saved every month by using it Send 10¢ for 
jsample to the Pub, JOHN A. GRIFFIN, Box 
| lw, Baker City, Oregon. 
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Cheapest illustrated 
THE LITTLE GIAN « weekly family paper 
in America, 52 copies (t year) only 50 cts, post-paid. 


| Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy. Address, 
THE LITTLE GIANT, 11 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


lin St. Louis whose grandchildren are Davee ae i 20 Ta siabe 
| now under hischarge. The Spectator. S M A LL }: O me 


MARKS 


‘is a light struck from the heart of CAN BE REMOVED! 


humanity itself. 


in turn could not but teach others. 








It cannot be isolated, 
it cannot be confined; the very law of, 
its existence is that it shall spread itself, 
far and wide. Disciples gathered around | 
the old philosophers to be taught; they | 


Thousands crowded the halls of the| 
scholastic universities, drawn by the 
charm of knowledge, themselves to be 





LEON & CU., 


LONDON, 


Perfumers to Her Majesty the Queen, have invented and 
patented the world renowned 


|, OBLITERATOR, 


| which removes Small Pox Marks of however long stand- 


| graduated as teachers ; the very condi-| ims: The application is simple and harmless, causes no 


jinconvenience and contains nothing injurious. Price, 


| tion on which they were taught was that) 


| they should teach others. 
} 


Education has never been confined to SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
elay, order | rank. The call to thought was breathed | 

| by the winds, murmured by the streams, | LED & C0,'S “DEPILATORY,” 

| seattered abroad by the light, written in| 

ay the foundation of your school house. For | the beauty, harmony and glory of crea. | Removes superfluous hair in afew minutes without pain 
eachers’ Desks and | tion, and spoken in the inward sense 
and longing of the human heart. Edu- 


| or unpleasant sensations—never tu grow again. Simple 
and harmless. Full directions sent by mail, Price, $1, 


GEO. W. SHAW, General Agent, 


| cation could not begin without, in the|219 Tremont St. - - - Bosron, Mass 


‘end, becoming universal. 
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{t is always a pleasure for us to culti’ | 


vate the entente cordial and quote from | exceptionally interesting contribution | tion 


contemporaries such sentiments as we 
can agree with. Of course the Catholic 
World and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION arrive at opposite conclus- | 4 causerie on that subject with such. <= at $1000, and afterw: 


ons but they agree in the frank state--| 
ment and open avowal of their beliefs. 
‘‘Some of our logical Americans ob- 
ject to paying taxes on the. higher 
branches of education in our public 
schools. Why not? Ifthe state is to 
ducate at all, let it doit completely. 
How can you logically divide the line at 
the three R’s? It cannot be argued that 
a little learning is better than a good 
deal. If we are going to grow flowers 
at public expense we cannot deprive 
them of their colors. The error lies in 
the educating at all by the State. Edu- 
cation isa parental duty. State educa- | 
tion is a public wrong. Letit be done 
horoughly by the State, or not at all. | 
Let the public get disgusted with the 
system as soon as possible.” 


—-—  o~—pe 
HOME EDUCATION. 





Mr. Seymour Eaton, editor of The 
Home and School Supplement, has or- | 
ganized an entirely new system of | 
teaching by correspondence, which is | 
meeting with wonderful success. The | 
course covers all ordinary school and 
business branches. Young teachers 
who desire to prepare for higher exam- 
inations while continuing their day du- 
ties, should write for particulars. Mr. 
Eaton is author of several very valua- 
ble text- books. His address is Box 867, | 
Newton, Mass. 

| 
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A Musical Convention will be held | 
commencing July 11, continuing four | 
weeks at Charleston, Fl. It has a nation- 
al reputation, as students from ten oI 
twelve States attend each year. It gives | 
a very thorough course in methods of 
teaehing, under the direction of Prof 
S. W. Straub, which statement is suffi- 
cient of itself to insure success. The | 
full course is only $10.00. For circulars 
containing fuil information, address 
S. W. Stranb, 243 State St., Chicago, | 
Ill. 


* A GOOD EXERCISE. 


Name two pr ominent American poets, 
essayists, historians, dramatists, critics, 
statesmen, novelists, philosophical | 
writers, theoiogians. | 

Also name some work, either prose or | 
poctry, by each of the following, 

Bayard “Taylor, Elizabeth Barret 
Browning, George Eliot, Thomas Gray, 
William A. Prescott‘ Alice Cary, Edgar | 
A. Poe, J. G. Whittier Alfred Tenny- | 
son, George Bancroft, J. G. Saxe, | 
James R. Lowell, Oliver W. Holmes 
T. B. Macaulay, J. L. Motley, H. W. 
Longfellow, S. T. Coleridge, James | 
Fenimore Cooper, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

——_—_ «> e—_ —_ 

The spring races bring to St.-Louis 
the best trained horses from the Atlan- | 
tic to the Pacific. The track is not only 
one of of the best, but one of the most 
extensive on the continent, and Charles | 
Green and the Board of Managers, de- | 
serve the thanks of all lovers of good | 
horses for the care and attention they | 
give to those who gather in such large | 
numbers to attend the meeting, | 
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| please every reader. 


The Forum for June will contain an 


to its series on * Books That Have | 
_ helped Me,” by Andrew Lang the only | 
English writer, perhaps, who can invest | 


charms of style and erudition as will | 
| 





Bu J Sil Sa. Bots 


whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 
known every where, and give general satisfaction. 


The Newest High School Song Book 
-—IS —- - 
SONG GREETING (60 cts.; $6 per doz.) It is | 
rey with the best of part-songs. A fine collec- | 
tion 
Royal Singer (60 cts.; $6 per doz.) 
singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate | 
for schools. 


For Ladies’ Classes. Music for Female Voices. 





- 
| 
| 


| Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1); oy Tilden’s Chotee | 


Trios ($1); 
Selection ( 


For Common Schools. 


Song Bells (50 cts; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite gen- 
eral collection of songs As good and practical | 
note readers, we commend Emerson & Brown’s | 
Song Reader (Book 1:40 cts‘; Book 2: 60 cts.) | 


For Young Shildren. 


Gems for Little Sin mages ( (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) | 

is a little beauty, as is h Flowers (25 crs.; 

.40 per doz.) which is fu-l of Children’s hymns 

and tunes. Kindergarten Chimes ($1) by | 

Kate D. Wiggin, is an excellent book for Kinder- 
garten Teachers, with many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


Ys aetna ~ ellesley College 


| Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. | ra 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


TUTT’S 
~ PILLS 


25 YEARS IN USE. 


SRE ARNETTE 
The ~~ Medical Triumph of the Age! 
YMPTOMS OF A 


TORPID LIVER. 


Loss of appetite, Bowels costive, Pain in 
the head, with a dull sensation in the 
back part, Pain under the shoulder- 
blade, Fullness after eating, with a dis- 
inclination to exertion of body or mind, 
Irritability of temper, Low spirits, with 
a feeling of having neglected some duty, 
Wenariness, Dizziness, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Dots before the a Headache 
over the right e ves Restlessness, with 
fitful dreams, Highly colored Urine, and 


CON NSTIPATION ° 
TUTT 


to such a on © dose effects 
¢ ney of feeling asto —— onGurer. 
the Digestive 5 


produced. Price whe. 447 saeice 


TUTT'S HAIR DY 


GRaYy Harr or W: 
GLossY BLACK by a Fy ap plication 0 of 
this Drg. It imparts a na fe. eeaiate oF 
instantaneously. Sold by species, or 
sent by express on receipt: oft $1. 
oem 44 Murray St., New York. 
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TANSY, CAPSULES 


THE LATEST rons 208 


| Dr. Laparle’s Celebrated 


Always Reliable. eematie & ie to Apres. 
Send 4 cents for Sealed Circular. 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, wt th poe 
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Cutler’ s Pocket Inhaler 


AND CaRBOLATE OF Io- | 
INE iNHALANT. Acure 
for Catarrh | | 

sthma 











or Couch Mrpicines. A few inhalations wili co 
| rect the Most offensive breath. Oarried as handily a0 | 
| apenknife. This isthe only Pocket INHALER ap 
| proved by be her gr of every school, and endo 
Medical J 


rsed | 
z the = Journals of the World, 
‘ OVER 400,000 1 IN USE. Sold by Druggists | 
or . 


cro Signe ORERTE. , | 


M de for |? 








3 YEARS 4 ees... . man graduated from Syracuse 
ity and applied to us for a posi- 
We had A... cohed to recommend a man to take 
e eines of a principal we had taken away from Lisle, 
ae .Fe and we sent him, saying that he was worth more 
oney, but was anxious to be settled and would engage 
- _— They didn’t take a fancy to him, and he came 
discouraged, But we told him boards of education 
ditered in their judgment of men, and sent him soon 
to Chittenango, N. Y., where they were glad to get 
ards raised it to $1100, Tons week 
they wanted a first-rate man to _ charge of the new 

Union School at Mop ay N. Y. We sent him there. 
andthey were vary ged dy t him at $1600. All of which 

shows that one failure should not discourage, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















“JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING IS THE 
KEYSTONE TO Success."’ 


THe FACT |S 


THE H. P. HUBBARD Co., 
ARE 


JuDICIOUS ADVERTISING AGENTS AND 
EXPerntTs, DESIGNERS, ENGRAV- 
ERS AND ELECTROTYPERS, 
New Haven, CONN. 


Lowest Prices consistent with 
First Class Service. 


260 Pace ’’Bive Boon’: OF Leavine 
NEWSPAPERS SENT FREE TO Ao- 
VERTISERS WHO MEAN Business 
AND WANT Business. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ND ‘‘How r, = 
pest’ & o way 
ew st ge PAGES MAILED Free = an 
ane A¢; 





























F | Missouri Pacific 


RAILWAY, 


FAST MAIL ROUTE 


——TO—— 


Kansas City and the West 


Three Daily Trains between 


ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY 


beats 7 car service to Kansas City, St. 
- | Joseph, Lincoln, Omaha, Wichita, Hutch- 
inson and all Texas points. 


THE TRON MOUNTAIN 


IS THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 





ex TEXAS and the SOUTHWEST, 


——Vis 


\LITTLE ROCK and TEXARKANA. 


Only one change of cars to Pacific Coasts points. | 


|W H. NEWMAN. 
Gene. al Traffic Mavager. 


H.C. TOWNSEND, 
@. P. aT. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 





GLOBES 


At your Own Price. Slightly 
damaged by Water and Smoke. 
All sizes. 


School 
Desks! 


_ At your Own Price. Slightly 
|damaged by Water and Smoke. 
_ All sizes. 





| 
| 
| As goon as we can arrange, and 
|sort out our stock, damaged by 
the fire at our warehouse, last 
week, we shall offer 


CLOBES! 


ALL SIZES. 


At Your Own Prices! 


SCHOO! DESKS, 


ALL SIZES. 


At Your Own Prices! 


AND OTHER SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


MAPS! At Your Own Prices. 


CHARTS! At your own prices. 


Slated Paper and Slated Cloth— 


In fact a FULL LINE of School Sup- 
plies. The damage was caused mostly 
by smoke and water, but the 


Goods are Damaged, 


And we shall turn them into money for 
what they will bring. We shall have 
them sorted out— and ready to show— 
| in our 





| New Location, 1104 Pine St., St. Louis 
In about 10 or 15 days. Call on 


THE 


LB Mari Sco Sp Co, 


AND SEEK THESE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Damaged Goods 


| AT 


1104 Pine St, - 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PERRY & C0.8 


PENS 





STEEL <QEEMID For 


Crs. 


SAMPLE BOX, containing 18 PENS each 
Number (36 Pens) Sent, Postpaip, on 


SS ORL wae SCHOOLS. Recerrr oF 10 


Ask for Nos. 471 and 107 Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Sole Agents, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








‘¢‘ SELF-HELP.” 


The ‘self-made men” are the great 
leaders of the age. The meaning of the 
term needs to be enlarged somewhat 
beyond the current view—which limits 
it rather too narrowly to the poor boys 
who had noearly advantages. It needs 
to be so enlarged that it shall include 
all well-trained, well-educated men, 
who have made the most of themselves, 
like Jean Paul Richter, James A. Gar- 
field, Abraham Lincoln. 

Yet, even so, scarcely one man in a 
myriad bas ever actually made or will 
affirm that he has made the most of 
himself, in view of unimproved oppor- 
tunities, or oversight, or temporary 
disadvantages. 
Alexander Hamilton was such a one of 
amyriad. John Howard asa _ philan- 
thropist, was another. 

Practically, it is no easy matter to 
decide in what business or pursuit a man 
or woman can make the best use of his 
gifts and powers—for it takes most of 
us one life-time to ascertain what we 
are not fit for, and to suppose we have 
ascertained what we could do to the 
best advantage, if we had our life to 
live over again. 

The parent, the teacher, the clergy- 
man, is often asked for advice as to 
what a boy shall become. It is a very 
difficult matter for advice—more so 
than the ownership of disputed prop- 
erty, or the restoration of peace among 
quarreling neighbors. It depends on 
thoroughly knowing your man or boy 
—as Well as he knows himself or even 
better, for accurate self knowledge is 
rare at any age, and rarest among the 
young—the brave, the ardent, the am- 
bitious, as with Zebedee’s children as- 
piring te high places in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Besides, as the good Book 
accords, and we can all eonfirm it. 
“‘The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor favor to men 
of skill; but time and chance happen- 
eth to all alike.’’ Even that veteran 
warrior, the Duke of Wellington, de- 
clared, when describing Waterloo, that 
it could never be predicted how a battle 


would result, so much depended on cir- | 


cumstances. So it proved with Sheri- 
dan’s noted army at the battle of Win- 
chester, when re-formed, and led back 
to victory. 

The teacher usually knows a boy bet- 
ter than his parents do. The teacher, 
as atrue friend, should persuade boy 
and parents to take the best course— 
and should as strongly dissuade from 
any course evidently not the best. The 
teacher owes that asa debt to his pro- 
fession and to the public. 

If it is objected: ‘‘The boy will neve 
amount to much, any way,’’ we reply— 
first, that is by no means so sure—as 
for instance, Sir Walter Scott, Andrew 
Fuller, Isaac Barrow, Adam Clarke, 
Dick Sheridan—all, dull boys in books 
—and Brindley and Stepenson and John 
Hunter—and we reply, secondly, even 


lit it were quite sure, then do give the 
poor fellow the best thing he can do to 
develop whatever latent power may be 
in him, Who ever dreamed of the in- 
ventive power of Edison till he devel- 
oped it? Itisanold saw, ‘‘we never 
know what we can. do till we try.” 
The world loses immensely from the 
fact that many, and most, never try. 
Gray’s Elegy admirably states it: 


‘*Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 

bear.” 

So the emergencies of war or of peace 
often roll up the surface of an excited 
community, or State, or nation the 
brightest gems in the coronet of its his- 
tory— men of power, wisdom, skill, 
courage, zeal—men who otherwise 
would have lived and died unknown to 
the world. 

It is the teacher’s greatest glory to 
discover veins of golden talent, veins 
brilliant with the diamond's ray, and 
| utilize his work for the public good, 
inspiring, cultivating, directing the 
| young mind and soul into the noblest 
realm of manhood which it is able to 
| enlarge and strengthen, and adorn. 

—_0> e—__—_ 

The work done by the “‘Shading Pen," 
| by Mr. J. W. Stoakes as he handles it 
|in his communications to the ‘*AMERI- 
| CAN JOURNAL OF Epucation,”’ ought to 
| make the fortune of any young person 
| who could do such work with it as he 
shows can be done, when you put brains 
| and experience behind to guide it. 
~ 0 ~» e 


ONE STANDARD FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Josiah Allen’s children have been 
brought up to think as every body else’s 
children should be—that sin of any kind 
is just as bad ina man asin a woman; 
and any place of amusement that was 
bad for a woman to go was bad fora 
/man. 

Now, when Thomas Jefferson was a 
little feller, he was bewitched to go to 
circuses, and Josiah said: 

‘Better let him go, Samantha; it 
hain’t no place for wimmen or girls, 
butit won’t hurt a boy.” 

SaysI, “Josiah Allen, the Lord made 
Thomas Jefferson with jest as pure a 
heart as Tirzah Ann, and no bigger 
ears and eyes, and if Thomas J. goes to 
the circus, Tirzah Ann goes too.” 
| That stopped that. And then he was 
bewitched to get with other boys that 
| smoked and chewed tobacco, and Josiah 
was just that easy turn that he would 
have let him go with ’em. But says I: 

“Josiah Allen, if Thomas Jefferson 
goes with those boys and gets to chewin’ 
and smokin’ tobacco, I shall buy Tirzah 
Ann a pipe.’’ And that stopped that. 

‘And about drinkin’,”’ says I,‘*Thom- 
as Jefferson, if it should be the will of 
Providence to change you into a wild 
bear, I will chain you up, and do the 
best Icanby you. But if you ever do it 
yourself, turn yourself into a wild beast 
| by drinkin’, I wiilrun away ; for I never 

















FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


aay COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 

< SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ans 

For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 

890, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
én fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9i.dohn Street, N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





could stand it, never ! And,’’ I contin- 
ued, “if I ever see you hangin’ ’round 
bar-rooms and tavern doors, Tirzah Ann 
shall hang, too. 

Josiah argued with me. Says he: 
“It doesn’t look so bad for a boy as it 
does for a girl.” 

Says I, ‘Custom makes the difference ; 
we are more used to seeing men. But,” 
says I, ‘‘when liquor goes to work to 
make a fool and a brute of anybody, it 
don’t stop to ask about the sex, it makes 
a wild beast and idiot of a man 
or woman,. and to look down from 
heaven, I guess a man looks as bad lay- 
in’ dead drunk as a woman does.” 

Says I, ‘“Things look differently from 
up there than what they do to us—it is 
amore sightly place. And you talk 
about looks, Josiah Allen. I don’t go 
on clear looks, I go on principle. Will 
the Lord say to me in the last day, 
‘Josiah Allen’s wife, howis it with the 
soul of Tirzah Ann——,as for Thomas 
Jefferson’s soul, he bein’ a boy, it hain’t 
of no account?’ No! I shall have to 
give an account to him for my dealin’s 
with both of these souls, male and fe- 
male. And I should feel guilty if I 
brought him up to think that what was 
impure for a woman was pure for a man. 
Ifa man has a greater desire to do 
wrong—which I won’t dispute,’’ says 
I, lookin’ keenly onto Josiah—‘the has 
greater strength to resist temptation. 
And so,”’ says I, in mild accents, but 
firm as old Plymouth Rock, ‘If Thom- 
as J. hangs, Tirzah Ann Shall hang too.” 

I have brought Thomas Jefferson up 
to think that it was just as bad for him 
to listen to a bad story or song as fora 
girl, or worse, for he had more strength 
to run away, and that it was a disgrace 
for him to talk or listen to any stuff that 
he would be ashamed to have Tirzah 
Ann or meto hear. Ihave brought 
him up to think that manliness didn’t 
consist in having a cigar in his mouth, 
and his hat on one side, and swearin’ 
and slang phrases, and a knowledge of 
questionable amusements, but in layin’ 
holt of every duty that comes to him, 
with a brave heart and a cheerful face; 
and helpin’ to right the wrong, and pro- 
tect the weak, and makin’ the most 
and the best of the mind and the soul 
God bad given him. In short, I have 
brought him up to think that purity and 
virtue are both feminine and masculine, 
and that God’s angels are not necessarily 
all she ones.—Samantha dllen. 


0 
‘*Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin !”’—~ Scott. 
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ANTED—A RELIABLE, COMPETENT AND 

PUSHING MAN, who understands the SUB- 
SCRIPTION BOOK BUSINESS, to take County or 
State GENERAL AGENCY of my new Subscription 
Book, ‘‘THE SoLDIER IN ouR CrviL Wan.” This 
is the very best Subscription book now on the 
market—two magnificent volumes, with 1,000 War 
Illustrations, forming a complete Panorama of the 
Civil War, from its beginning to the surrender at 
Appomattox. 

To the right man I shall offer full control of 
Territory, extra large discounts, attractive circu- 
lars, and all facilities for a sure and good-paying 
business. For full particulars address 

ae 

45? 
ONE MAIL Lying unanswered before us now 
brings these calls for teachers: (1) 

Colorado, Principal. $1000, Intermediate, $750, Primary, 
$750; (2) Utah, Primary. $500, Methodist preferred; 
Advanced, two positions, Prerbyterian preferred ; (3) Da- 
kota, Snpt., $1500; (4) Minnesota, Matron for large board- 
ing school, $500 and home: (5) Pennsylvania, Principal, 
1300; (6) California, Principal, $2000: (7) New York, 
riacipal, $1300, Primary, $550; (8) New Jersey, German 
and Piano, in Seminary, $800. man preferred. These are 
genuine applications to us for teachers. It isn’t difficult 
to get to Syracuse. Come here and see for yourself. We 
can lay you out a trip including several places where you 


would be a desirable candidate. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENcY: C. W, BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, 
33 West 23d Street, New York. 








We have scarcely done our readers 
justice in not before calling their atten- 
tion in a special manner to what Estey 
& Camp say of the ‘Estey Organ”? as 
standing alone, as the leading organ of 
the world. 

We have used one of these organs in 
our home for years and it improves all 
the time in sweetness of tone and power 
of expression. This should have been 
said before. 

Now they add the “Estey piano.’’ 
They are known far and wide as relia- 
ble and responsible music dealers, and 
Mr. E. M. Reed, the manager of,the St. 
Louis house holds deservedly, not only 
the highest position in musical circles 
n St. Louis, but is held in the greatest 
esteem by our people as a gentleman of 
probity and of the highest character 
Mr. Reed will be glad to welcome those 
who want the best goods in his line at 
heir new and elegant quarters, 916 
Olive street. . 

a 

Our teachers are an Electoral col- 

lege governing the people. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
BEWABE OF IMITATIONS. 

Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared 
Be sure that the word ‘‘HorsForp’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it. 

a a 


Our teachers prepare. all men for 
citzenship. 


ee ee 
A Birthday Gift. 


Of jewels the diamond is rarest. 
Most valued of metals is gold 

But friendship surpasses the fairest, 
And never is purchased or sold. 


Then accept this bright little to en, 
This ringlet of diamonds and gold, 
As a birthday gift and a toen 

Of friendship that never grows cold. 
| ATLAS. 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 
i FOR ALL GRADES.229 
HOOKER’S SCIENCE PRIMER of Botany. 


YOU MAN’SFIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 
YOUMAN’S DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
by Eliza A. Youmrans. Introductory price $1.20 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. Edited by Eliza A. Youmans. Price per 

set (with key), mounted on Excelsior Map Supporter—$19.25. Without 
Supporter—$15.75. 
@2 Sample comes, for examination, will he .ent postpaid to teachers at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Mention this Journal. New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Introductory price 36 cents. 
Introductory price 64 cents. 


Introductory ec, 4 $1.20, 
aca for use in the United States 


FOR SUMMER AND WINTER 


Ladies who use face powders should apply to the face some of 


ADDINGTON’S CHAPS. 


beforehand, as it keeps the powder on the face. It is also healing to Cuts, 
Scratches and Abrasions of the Skin, or Roughness of the Cuticle. It is une- 
qualled for Chapped Hands, Face and Lips. Price 25-cents. .Made only by 


ADDINGTON, Druggist, 
700 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


See that ‘‘ADDINGTON’s i ig blown in the bottle—others are imitations. 








WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engraving -, 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


25,000 Titles, (recently added) and a 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 








3000 more Words and Palais 2000 more Il- 
lustrations than any other American Dic tion- 


ary. “Invaluable in Schools and Families.” ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
* isrecommended by State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GIVEN AWAY.:- 


A beautiful and Valuable Book. 


History of the United States. 


320 pages, Bound in Leatherette Tree Calf, Gilt, 175 
and containing twenty-two engravings This Histo 19-8-ly 
is upon an entirely novel an original plan, whic 
makes it indispensable to every person, no matter 
how many other histories he may have. 














| Hops se. LITERATURE STUDY 
| ies in Soa 10c.; in Holmes, Bryant & Whittier, | 
| 10c.; in George Eliot, 10e.; in Robert Browning’s 
| Poetry, 25c.; in Politics 10c.; Ten Great Novels. a 
guide to the best English fiction, 10c. Umity 


let mailed on receipt of oo “7% 
Eacb bh on Lo 

iairen CHARLES H. eee e 

Dearborn treet, Chicago 
Mention this Journal. 





Penman’s Badge. 
Solid Gold, Swng = cut, $2.50 
Plated .° of cut, 35. 
Remit N.Y. Draft, 
Order or Registered’ Letiee’ 
- i will make any other design, 
* such as alone, with name 
engrav on it, Pen and 
Sword, etc., at ——. rices. 

Watches and Jewelry at reduced rates. Iflustra- 

Fumes tty of (Aw oe iety and a4 
ways men paper 

HENRY 1 HART, P. O. Box 6, Atlanta, Ga. 


O; 


‘Tre nrow NJ: 
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‘ PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 





It is arran chronologically by years, from 1492 
to 1885. meee is narrated A the order of its 
date. These are not confined, as in other works, to 
political matters, but embrace every branch of human 
action. It describes under its proper date all impor- 
tant patents; all discoveries i in science and the useful 
arts ; Gres, floods, h ilstorms, tornadoes, ones, 

and di on sea and land; 
labor troubles, strikes and lockouts, and hundreds of } 
other matters never mentioned by historians. Be-' 
, sides being a history in the ordinary sense, it is a 
P a for four hundred years. 

This extraord ork her with a yearly 
subscription to the weekly edition of Tue New York 
Wortp, and a six to Tue Lit- 
tLe Giant; All for One Dollar, Thus we 
Ber a fine book and two excellent newspapers all 
or the eo peee of Tue Wortp alone 

story will be sent free by express, at sub- 
ain risk and expense, or if preferred by mail at 
subscribers risk, when ten cents extra is forwarded to | 
prepey postage. | 
THE LITTLE GIANT PUB’G. CO., | 
tx N. Seventh Street, St. Louis. | 
+ | 











Send for sample copy, or 24 cents for 
the paper fora whole year—| 
age free, “Addrene THE 








. BUCKEYE BELL ‘FOUNDRY. 


Bette of € yee Caper ual Tan Se Comeaon et 


3, Fire Alarms, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue 9 rn 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 















| CT Ped ctasime saree Se | SHORTHAND and Speed: SOON EST 
SNention this i Semen. ‘ tm 


TWO MONTHS good work for me will 


y you well. Write at 
once and please enclose stam envelope with your ad- 








laos PHONOGRAPHIC SIMPLIFIED 
SHORTHAND. 
By Mail for only $3.00. 
A. 8. RUSSELL, 


Jefferson, Iowa. 
10-10-12t Mention this Journal. 


TO READERS OF ADYERTISEMENTS. 


Our readers who may reply 
to adver isements published in 
‘THIS PAPER will do both the 
|advertiger and the publishers 
|a service by saying they saw the 
advertisement herein. 


dress. As there is good money in this for you, I can not | 
waste postage in replying to mere curious postal card in- 
quiries. d 

19-7-ly 


Address, JAMES Has.Ley, Seed Grower, | heel 
Madison, Ark. Address, 





ELECTRIC BELT, Sus 
ete., for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous 
and Weak. ue Curatives pay 
Agents. Circular free. FLETCHER | 
& Co., Cleveland, O, 

Mention this Journal. 


nsory, 











Instant relief. Final cure and never 
e — Noindelicacy. Neither 
purge, ry. Liver, kidney 

and all bowel vowel troubles_eepectaly eonstipation—cur- 
ed like Sufersts Jeornctasianpien a 
by eee 78 Nassau N. 


A N EW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. | 
Any one can make good photos with the | 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No | dahithidoodes 
previous knowledge of the art necessary. 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per | 
week easily made. ae ee | 

Don’t miss this ¢! 


cents silver oF = |The Exanthematic Method of Cure. 


illustrative book wit” full 
vi ee | Also called Baundscheidtism, ean be obtained 
and Curative only from 


in it, Address 
The SCHULTZE, Photo Equip- | 
JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, O. 
D, Sweet Pick- | Office, 391 Superior St., cor, Bona. 
negar, Catsup. 


| ment Co.. 5 Chatham Square, New Yorks | 
J AMS, J ELLY, Table Sy 
Preserves. } Rar and Kraut taking for farmers’ | Letter drawer 2712. Illustrated Circulars Sent Free. 
| wives—mailed free with every dime paper of Fall Turnip 
| Seed (all sorts). ("PAPER OF WINTER BEETS THROWN PRICES—For an instrument, the Resuscitator, 
| IN..4€§ JAMES HASLEY, Seed Grower, Madison, Ark. — wel 3) needles, a bott'e of Improved Oleum, and 
| 197-ly Mention this Journal. of instructions, fifteenth edition, with’ ap- 
oeniae concerning the Eye and Ear, their Method 
of Cure, sent free, $8.59. Price of a single bottle of 
Oleum, sent free, $1.75. 3 


Beware of Counterfeits. 
19-7-ly Mention this Journal. 
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Piso’s Remedy for r Catarrh is 
Best, Easiest to Use, and , Iatong 











druggists it by mail. 
50c. Saas Salting, Wersen, Fa. 





| Dr. Duval’s Superfiuous 


‘Hair Destroyer 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 


on the ee new, French preparation, free 


from poisonous drugs, specia'ly pre- 
fareh Bs ladies use, and highly per- 
med, is the only one that has proved 
‘Fomea. i in permanently destroying 
| superfluous hair after all other means 
and preparations have failed; guar- 


THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN HAIR 
{We STOBKES 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. Sample» set of 


three sizes : by mail $1.00. Circular and 
sample writing FREE. FACE, 








J. W. STOAKES, Milan, 0. | anteed harmless to the skin; put up io 

a | plain envelope packets in form of a 
20-2-12t Mention this Journal. —____| WEEK, | sealed letter. Price $1 per packet, 

a | Sold by Druggists. if youcan- 


SCHOOL PROPERTY WAS not prominent it in 
our original plan for a 

Teachers’ Agency, but we have had so many calls re- 
Cently, both for and from purchasers, that we have made 
Special arrangements to accomomdate this class of can- 
didates. We have just now a few Bargains in the 
way of private schools for sale, and shall be glad to com- 
municate with those who desire to purchase. We have, 
also several purchasers of means and energy who do not 
yet find just what they are looking for. We shall, there- 
fore, be glad to add to our list of both buyers and sellers. 

THE owe BULLETIN AGENCY: 
. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


BIG OFFER / 


To introduce them,we will oo 4 
Fee eee hanes 


| not get it, we will mail it to any ad- 
| dress free of expense, on receipt of 
| price. 

| Atlantic Drug & Chemical Co., 
122 Pearl St., 
Mention this Seurnel, 


BEAUTIFUL 
Ww Ni: 


ARMS. 


20-1-12t 


Boston, Mass. 











way 1,000 | 
(Beco ma anes Ware t Y 





a@-THE VERY BEST TIME OF YEAR TO SECURE 


pe HAND sits 


Fall months; and, as we all Summers and | 
qualify all students in Three M Months) a vil | 
| Haven’s System; th -» will 
| graduate in time to take - y~ Fy onal e- { 
| mand, which promises to be greater = ever, ne we have 
| superior facilities for securing situations, Tue nothing for 
| such aid, and make NO ny oe in heliog of obiees in Three 
r 


SOLD B 
LEADING RETAILERS 


Renupectares 
i$ BR actarers 


mung D.C ato, cca, 


ESTEEN AGEN 





| guarantee and First Lesson in Short-Hand. Add 

| of Haven’s Colleges: New York, N. ¥.; Philadelphia, Pa,- 
| Caleago, TL; Cincinnati, O.; San Frane cisco, Cal, 

a IT IS the saddest of words the Union Teachers’ Agency 


(gins BELL FOUNDRY €0 ever has to write, to say to an applicant for teachers 


that just at present we have none on our list that just 
sit CINGINNAT L © o. . —- se": 











5 eet the want how many might have got the 
| When we think MIGHT place had they Sagietenalt with 
| 4 We do sap we _— sorry oe and for ourselves too. 
e do say so whén we really haven’t the teacher. for we 
BLYMYER (MANUF JFACTURING co t mean to bether either candidates or shoo! officers 
| oh useless correspondence. “H AVE list all the teachers 
| But if we could have on ow: that would profit by 
being upon it, we could escape all such necessity, and 
fill twice as many places as we do. Many register just too 
late.—when the clean they could have filled has gone to 
an inferior teacher. they been on our B list 
as they intended soon to be, they would have EEN got 
— — went to inferior teachers. Send for circulars 
NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New 

ERR, Secretary. 






CH SCHOOL FIRE ALARM | 
CATALOGUE WITH SOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 


‘BERGMANN'S PEN GUIDE, 





York Chee Ww. D. K 





3PwatEnNT 


(Nickel plated). Highiy he ~ ong The only 
simple and — C4 in existence. Gives oar 
hand and pen the correct position ie 





Save the Pennies. We mean YOU, 











| Pen Guide consists oft wy wont band 4 
are used by children, byaduits. By ig my on our 64 page CAT-A- 
ither four numbers I will “pty 1. «for 30 Rooms. | EDO ot Ba &c. Thirty Styles of 
Retail) price “or 1 Guide 10 cents. 3 | Note Heads, sees with sample of Paper. E. 
only one Gu.ie, ae your ring size of fi 8. MILLER TLLER?S ag Fujeins House, Nos. 
lena borg oO pene ddress + | 144 to 150 Third 
ghowan » FORT MADISON, IOWA. = 90-1-11 Mention this Journal, 

















